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coineiijfncc, sit n>jj t fcoHj arfetiran Tor alyiut i ir 
tjqo ihc careful and elej'ant arj rich tiares h liii 
held Ihctr oiti for nearh half a ccniur\ acre l.i iil\ 
displaced b\ mere fjorgni'^ productions cnereJ iiif/i t ii. 

possessing eien less freedom and spoutaneit\ lha thi 
ivrl s of Ckelsei ant Ltniria tit tail vulgar . ’ t 

merely feeiU Tin decadtuce ukich then set tn c itti n i 
tmthmil inlertnissimi imtil the ne rennis^ancc he 
middle f the nineteenth century Sjuff then International 
Exhibitions I >an i lUctions and the miiltiphealion ol 
Schools of Iw Ante greatlx changed thi character cf English 
cerainie productions 

So Muc/i as to Ike limitations oj the present Ilanl 
book a frt tionis as to its method may n«c be gtti-n 
A slrsrtly chronolejifol trcolrafnl of Jfif 5»b;fct prnelio 
be ns impracticable as one based on diferenecs bet iciii the 
materials or bodies' of the several I inds of uares 
discussed So the contents of each fAa^tfr tt ill be found 
generally to take up the pi duettons of a single pituurlis, 
or else of a group of potters iiorking in the sane 
({islrict, or the same kind of ttare Pin earlier 

fabrics uW{ 6c /oiind described tn the earlier chapters but 
uhere a pottery tens long hud the aecoi ut is continued <; 
jar os 15 necessary and thus wertaps the descriptions of 
works started at a later date 

This haiidbooX of English Potterv is in fic parts ci 
toltimes — one treating’ of earthenttaies and stoncii'ares the 
other of porcelain Not that any precise classificotion er 
diuston of ceramic uares can be maintained The c mple\ 
silicates of alumina tthich are fat ml in different cla\s 
and form the basis or characteristic ingredient of all 
ean'nenivarcs ani stoneuares and m^st^kinds of porcelain 
tray te so consttl.trf noliHallj. or so „:«ltfed by i ,m»s 
degices of boat m the Me, or by dmne ajmixims os 
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to yie!d alt sorts of IransUtonal products Such pri'diicts 
range from the most opaque, porous, and soft earthem\.arcs, 
such as brtLk or terra cotta, on the one hand, to the 
hardest and most translucent porcelains on the other 
StoncaKires, such as those made by Divtgki of riilkav! and 
the jaspers of Wedgu'ood, form a connecting link bettieeu 
Ike two e\trcmes, both tn chenttcal constilutton and phvsical 
stritcUtre Then, too, the different ^farcs applied to the 
surface bring n neii element of iltfficult\ into any attempted 
classification 

The bibliographical notes tn each handbiok will enable 
the reader to apply thnclty lo the sources from uliich much 
of my oiyit inforiinitton has been derived and I mist 
further aekitonledge the cdiUgatton I am under to ^«a«^ 
collectors and friends Foremost amongst these J cannot 
refrain from placing ike late Lad\ Charlotte Sehreiber, 
nhose large and extensne collection itns genenush giten 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum For many years 
preiioiisly to 1884, ttken this Handbook %<.as completed and 
published, I had been accorded man\ opportunities of study 
ing Its treasures Other helpers of tthom tie kaie been 
also bereaved were Dr H ir Diamond, Sir A Wollaston 
Franks, Mr IV Edktns, Mr J E ^nightingale, Mi R H 
SotffJi Smith, and Mr Henr\ IViWelt But I am glad to 
haie a rennved opportunity of tendering wj best tftaiifes ]or 
the aid giien me sn and ltoent\ \ears atjo and on many 
subsequent occasions by Dr C H Read, l^^r F IT Riidler, 
and tie officers of the Victoria and Albeit Miiseiiin 

A go-xi many fwofcs on Euglish Potter\ have appeared 
since the tu'o ^eciicns of this Handbook xiere published in 
/ jcjic xadHdJid JJ* ippj pfi xhfsr ssi^rhs fir<r 

arfcfifions and corrections to my pages I trust I haze not 
omitlird to acktuntledge my tHigations irj these iratter-: 
If I haze anynihere seeited fo fail m this respect 1 iivuhl 
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ast rtaJcrs of the present edition of vi) Har{l> 
io the first issue of the tvork arj to ti:v 
"f the year i8Si, ani m this uay to dete> 
ijiiestions of pnnritx as may arise 

July, lyio 


to refer 
I ecttires 
lie such 
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O-rrs V <-3»'Cv t C-*‘-‘“v ‘ •'Vv 

Ar'h'rcH th“potten c* rvrjM-^ K'v •Yv< n* i nl' 
ten tie artisfc jv-.ial of ri'w, iv t*'- s ' vn*. 0 
>a th»s naaual, a /eu frf’*'"’ I '* 

jrrcl of the cerantc r't on p' 

at the op^aing of ou' int*v\’ 'i *» - 

It «bouM be BOteJ iKit t’ t v^t \siUs \ 

mo-e Jncrtv ledge thin tl it deintvlfsl fv'f the fulnoms'k: 
and decoration of <:udi nitnrxl » t xu « as tuisl uo \t\\ r 
treatnent tn order to Iv o^cvl m to I'ewxiwe t»t f«'r » s\ 
Objects made of clis re^|\un, to In hnvlrntvt In dnm^' 
and heating, and, thouqh mort e 1 vJ)^ fi\}iioj>e«l b' I'ctj'tn 
'xiili, are more troublesome ami unceriim to comi'leh' 
than ie<sels of nood stone s>r Ixom 

Amongst the eirhest forms of I iiroi't i» potti r\ m n 
be rimed the simple net wnhiri. ami «imHlte whorK fioiu 
tlie most pnmitnc of the pile iU\ ell iuks of the ^\\l^s 
lakes These belong to a prt hisUmc period, wlun llie 
forking and use of jnctnl< " »t '*ti)I unlomnii U'ltli 
tile introduction of Iwon^t, the (ermmi |niuh«i<ifl| like 
most others, becinie niuknl Ij> gn iter p<ifc(tjon mid 
chboratjon Tint tho mil Mig of |Ndterj, lumrin, find 
attained a considcnhle tUjrtPxif rxulUiue in mi\ » iilj 
« 3549 \ 
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times, at least among the Eastern natiKijs. of antiquity, 
IS proved not meTel> hy ancient historical records hut by 
the remains which have been discos ered in the ruined 
cities and tombs of many Oriental lands Bab) Ionia, 
“Assyria, Egjpt, Persia, and China have furnished tangible 
proofs of the knowledge possessed by the ancients of the 
processes of the ceramic art, including the use of glazes 
and coloured enamels 

Babylonian glazed bricks hate been found coated with 
enamels which, on analysis, were proved to owe their 
fusibility to silicates of soda and lead, theic bluish green 
colour to copper, their white opacity to tin, their yellow 
to antimonj and lead (Naples jellow), and their brown 
colour to iron The art of enamelling true pottery "was 
of later introduction into Eg>’pt, although the Egyptians 


had long been m the habit of coating natural stones 
and sandy or glassy frits with a blue or turquoise enamel, 
containing copper and soda The very fine black glaze 
of certain Greek vases found m the Campagna, and 
dating from 700 to 200 b c , has never been surpassed, 
perhaps never equalled, since The same must be said 
of the “sealing-wa\ red” glaze on the fine hard so called 
Samian pottery made m later times in Gaul, Germany, 
and Italy, and found so abundantly on the site of Roman 
stations m Britain This red glaze is now Icnowm to 
have been produced by means of a solution of green 
vitriol The varied but matt colours found on the 


Athenian lecythi of the period of perfection (b c 450 to 
350). are not true glares or enamel colours, but simply 
coloured cla)s or engobes. Bred d at all, at a vetj low 
temperature indeed, and catremelj friable 

^be story of tbe development of the coloured decoration 
of potter, m India, Persta, and China has uererjet been 
uaraselled That there »as a close relationship m method 
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pale and dull red body has first received i white coating 
of slip, and through this the conventiunalisied design of 
a horse has been traced vvitha point, remoMng the white 
slip and revealing the brownish red claj body beneath 
Then the whole has been glazed with a smooth bright 
rather yellowish glaze some spots of puce pale yellow 
brown, and green colours are due to manganese, iron, 
and copper respectively Had this curious fragment been 
unearthed in England instead of m Baluchistan it would 
have been at once assigned to a Staffordshire potter of 
the commencement of the eighteenth century It would 
be easy to cite a multitude of similar instances m winch 
close comparisons maj be instituted between the ceramic 
products of distant lands and remote times 

In considering the development of the potter’s art m 
the Bntish Isles we tiatutally begin b> inquiring, What 
historical succession of ceramic remains, indigenous or 
foreign, can be traced in this country^ ’ We have 
endeaioured to condense descriptions of Ancient Britisli 
Pottery, of Romano British Pottery, jind of AngIo*Saron 
Pottery into the few pages with which our next chapter 
opens. 
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THE DENFLOPMENT OF POTTER\ IV ENGLVND 

Anaent Untish — Romano Uriltsb — Aoglo-Vaxoa — Med "CAal— Tudor — 
Jacobean 

Ancient British Pottery. — Numerous esi.'implcs arc 
evtant of the potlerj made bj the lohibitTnt'; of Britain 
before the coming of the Romms Thej are generally 
found in the barrows or mounds raised over their dead by 
the ancient Bntons, and are accompanied bv bronze and 
bone impletncnts, as well os bj as.es arrow hcada knives 
etc of stone or flint A essels of potterj are found with 
both burnt and unbunit bones — in the latter case thej 
veera to have been placed near the head of the corpse 
The vessels found have been arranged from their 
shapes, into four general classes, viz cinerary urns food 
V essels, drinking cups, and incense cups \\ ith the e\cep 
tion of the first these names ate quite fanciful for no 
evidence is forthcoming to show for vOiat purposes these 
vessels were used or why they were deposited with the 
dead The cinerary um, m some cases contains the 
calcined hones of the cremated body and occasionallv 
also, a number of burnt flints In form it resembles some 
what an ordinary flowerpot, but its rim consists of a 
broad band sloping towards the lop inwards Tlie food 
vessel IS not dissimilar m fonn, but is more squat and 
has generalK, a flat upper edge, with horizontal channels 
round the upper part, formmga neck The dnnking cups 
are of vanous shapes, a cylindrical or barrel like form 
being perhaps more common than am other They arc 
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in\ariably of thinner fabric than the other sepulchral 
vessels their edge is thin, and the\ are tall m pro- 
portion to their diameter Of the incense cups it is 
difficult to give a geneial description, as thev vai \ greatly 
both in foim and size, but their most usual shape may 
be compared to that produced by placing tss o truncated 
cones base to base Thus thej diminish in size from the 
middle, both towards the top and tonaids the bottom, 
m height they rarely e\ceed three inches These curious 
little tessels are often of very quaint forms, they 
mvanablj accompany deposits of burnt bones Various 
conjectures have been made as to their use, but the most 
probable seems to be that of their haiing been used to 
carr\ the fire to light the funeral pile, a purpose for uhich 
the holes ^^vth winch they are pierced would be of great 
use m keeping the fuel alight during its passage to the 
phee of cremation 

The material of which alt these 'cssels are made seems 
to have been a local clay They are, m all cases, formed 
entireh b\ hand, without the aid bf potters wlieel or 
lathe , ther contain an admixture of fragments of stone 
which ser%ed to pre«;crve the shape of the \ases during the 
slight firing to which thej were subjected They are 
frequently spoken of as “ sun dried,* but it is probable 
that the\ were ah%ays burnt, doubtless m an open 
fire, as man> of th«n exhibit the partial blackening, 
with tinges of red, resulting from an imperfect firing 
process 

The methods used in the decoration of these ancient 
wares were simple, though m some cases the result 
IS htghl\ satisfactory The most common mode is that 
of impressing m the moist clay a twisted cord. Sometimes 
a point was used to scratch in the soft clay patterns 
smuhv to those formed by the cord With these s ’e 
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appliances, an immense vaneU of combinations, generalh 
of straight lines, ^\as produced In some of the more 
carefully made specimens, the potter his, ho\\e\er, used 
special and ingenious devices of his own For instance, 
in tlie Greenwell Collection in the British Museum there 
15 a verj beautiful food vessel which bears an elegant 
vandvlve border produced by impressions side by side from 
the triangular end of a stick Fig i is a late Bntisli 
urn, almost plain 

There are strong reasons for believing that all these 
vessels were intended for sepulchral purposes onlv and 
were never used as domestic utensils 

The Roman conquerors of Britain introduced man> 

V aneties of earthenn are Not content w itli importing the 
line, smooth, red ware of Gaul, Gennan\,and Italy, the 
so called “Samian,' they imitated this pottery with some 
measure of success, using the native clays In every place 
where they settled they employed local materials often of 
aver\ poor kind, in the manufacture of coarse sepulchral 
urns to bold the ashes of their dead \nd they dev eloped, 
in a hrge number of localities, special and peculiar 
mahes of earthenware, characterised by differences of 
material decoration, or form Some of these varieties of 
eartlienivare have been definitely assigned to particular 
places, not merely by the evidence afforded through the 
discover! of certain types m certain districts, but also 
bv the surer testimony of Roman kilns still containing 
baked earthen vessels and surrounded by wasters and 
fragments of the same fabrique By evidence such as this, 
one can classify, in great measure, some of the chief 
kinds of Britanno Roman pottery into groups — 

Castor ware made near Castor, the Roman Duro 
bnvm, in Northamptonshire, and on tiie River Nen and its 
tributane*^, is either grey or yellowish brown, sometimes 
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with a slight reddish, dark brown, or dull black glaze 
it IS thin, hard, and well potted, and is ornamented with 
slip decoration, sometimes of white pipeclav The forms 
are \aried and elegant, inan> vases, unguentana, and 
jars of good shape and decoration have been traced to 
these Castor potworks Among such we mas name three 
pieces, 1746-01, 1750-01, and 1821 01, formerh m tlie 
JermjTi Street Collection 

New Forest ware : made near Crotkhill, New 
Forest, Hampshire The lases and bowls made here are 
of a porous but smooth ware of various shades of gres, 
buC, pale red, and brown, and have, in man\ instances, 
a dull purplish glaze, or thin reddish washes of n fenu 
ginous pigment m the form of bands, circular ornaments, 
and waved stripes Some of the pieces are decorated 
by large indentations on the surface Characteristic 
examples are 1789-01, i7qo-’oi, 1795-01, 1797-01, 
i799-’oi, from the Jermyn Street Collection, now trans 
ferred to South Kensington Tins manufacture probably 
lasted until the beginning of the fifth centuiy 

Upchurch ware: made of local dajs in the marshes 
about the mouth of the Medway m Kent, near the village 
of Upchurch The body of this ware is generallv of a 
dark ash grey or a slate colour, with a dull bluish black 
surface The blackish hue is traceable to the tarrj matters 
given off from the fuel through the “smothering” of the 
kiln fire when the baking was nearly finished The supply 
of air being partly cut off, the carbonaceous matters could 
neither burn nor escape, and, being absorbed by the ware, 
caused the iron in the clay to assume the black or bluish 
tints of imperfect oxidation The dishes and vases made 
at Upchurch are found widely scattered over our island^ 
and in some few instances seem to have been detected on 
thei Continent An unglazed or slightly glazed red v\ are 
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\\.is filvj rinlrnl 1‘pcliun.lj AH llic orrntrifntTl uArc** 
<»f lliis district .Ttr dwo'atril viitt raided dots <ir liossrs, 
<}r s\illi inciM^l hnrs sarioush .irranttinl 'Hicrt* arc riniiv 
<f>cci{nrns of I'jjch'itch 'saic, ^‘■62 ’oi tt» iS>y-‘oT fio-n 
Oi? Jcrmju Street CoHcttio'i, tuMv iraii'.fctrcd to 
Kfnsinf,ion. 

Ilritdrs tlie Honnn kilns and site-* of f>otwnfks ahcaih 
lucuuoncd, titlrrs Ui\c Iwu found m llv ccnsntics «( 
1 incrdn, Oxford. Dotvi. S*iijicrvt, StafTord, .ird ^ork. 
I'.jt l!ic n.atis of C.'t^tAr. CrocklirU. and rfcliiircli fvirmsli 
ill'* tlircc cliirf < Innctcri'ti'* i\j>os to ulntli an irjiiin’n«c 
ijumlffr of Ifofmno-It'ttisli n.srcs Wlcin^* btill it imist 
Ik' i<.«wribi“rnl that lli' bul ware cin[)lii>c<l for 

mortani, llie tinsK/c*I k<I wart ^rn ni the v annus 
kiniK n[ tdcs, as veil A' the rcti, bijfl, and blnik iC'sMlt 
usc<I in nos.iic p.ucaienis vtre ina<Ie in nnnj dincrmt 
jilicex in Homan iWitiiti llie Ihun ms nlso ccrtninK 
mule vnirs tf>scictl vhoUs ot j» jwtl sMth a Mtnous 
tjl 17C, ovinj* its fjrceinsli fxtJouf to the pre'^nri. of iron 
pfotoxulc, ciAtiiples of this kind line l>cen found in 
‘•etir.d Yofkslnro and Oxfonlshirc lL>n|jti»s In tins 
co'iiieetiijn i sin illlnnKm vise, -liovn restored m I ij; 3, 
found .Tl I veil 111 Sirres. it 1 diptli of llnft\*«t%cn feet, 
rin\ l>e referred to it «a\ jircsmitd to the Ilritisli 
Mii'dim 1»\ the hie I>r II \\ Dianiond Not onh is 
the cjiitside of llie M-v^rl vhoIK ettseted vitli a m llov 
fjhzc, hut tlure nrriurscd lines of n white pijieckn slij) 
or tngtdx", alvi cotcit d vjth the Rlazc, vluch Ins the 
apjwarancc of Itcinj; jduiiibifrrnus. 

AnclO-S.lXOn Pottery. Judging’ froin Ihcpotterv 
nndf In the ridnbit Hits «f Hritain .dler the departure of 
the Hoirnns, the latter do not seem to have pinntfii their 
.art ver} firmlj in the oiuntrj lor it is not to In* 
crcditeil tint if there hid Ijtrn a hctlcr ware coniniorti) 
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with a slight reddish, dark brown, or dull black glaze’ 
it IS thin, hard, and well potted, and is ornamented with 
slip decoration, sometimes of white pipeclay. The forms 
are varied and elegant , many vases, unguentana, and 
jars of good shape and decoration have been traced to 
these Castor potworks Among such we mav name three 
pieces, 1746-01, 1750 01, and 1821-01, formerlj in the 
Jermyn Street Collection 

New Forest ware : made near Crockliill, New 
Forest, Hampshire The vases and bowls made here are 
of a porous but smooth ware of various shades of gre\ , 
buff, pale red. and brown, and lla^e, in man> instances, 
a dull purplish glaze, or thin reddish washes of a fertu 
ginous pigment in the form of bands, circular ornaments, 
and waved stripes Some of the pieces are decorated 
by large indentations on the surface. Characteristic 
examples are lySg-'oi, 1790-01, i795-’oi, i797-'oi, 
i79g-’oi, from the Jermyn Street Collection, now trans- 
ferred to South Kensington This manufacture probably 
lasted until the beginning of the fifth century 

Upchurch ware : made of local clays m the marshes 
about the mouth of the Medway in Kent, near the village 
of Upchurch The body of this ware is generallv of a 
dark ash grey or a slate colour, with a dull bluish black 
surface The blackish hue is traceable to the tarry matters 
given off from the fuel through the “smothering" of the 
kiln fire when the baking was nearly finished The supp! 
of air being partly cut off, the carbonaceous matters cc »' 
neither burn nor escape, and, being absorbed bj the w*ii 
caused the iron in the clay to assume the black or bli 
tints of imperfect oxidation. The dishes and vases u 
at Upchurch are found widely srattp.rpfj dvec oiu; va' 
and in some few instances seem to have been detected 
the Continent An unglazed or slightly glazed red v 
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From the shape of the ^esbels found, as well as from 
other e\idence, it seems probable that cremation was 
not practised among them, and it ma\ be that these 
remains belong to a period after cremation had ceased 
in the district. 

The ware is well potted, turned on the wheel, and 
IS sometimes ornamented with incised comb lines lihe 
the Roman ware which it often approaches \ery closel) 
in colour and form An o\nfomi bottle like shape is 
frequenth found, a tj-pe which scarcelj e\er occurs 
among the East \nghans The colour of the ware 
ranges from grej to buff 

All the Sixoti \esseh of whidi mention has been 
made are of the period of the Heptarchj Of the later 
Saxon ware nothing is known, but from the closer con 
nection with the Continent it is probable that it 
resembled the ware of Konnandy and other parts of 
France, where it was the habit, until compintnelv 
recent times, to bur\ \essek of potterv with the dead 

Hie wares of the post Saxon time are so imperfectly 
known tint we shall allude to them but casuall> in 
the course of the present chapter, now passing on ihruptly 
to the mediceaal period 

In tlie Constitutions of the Abbev of Eiesham (,1214) 
earthenware cups, jugs, basons etc, are named Such 
pieces, of about this time, as the jugs in the form of 
warriors on horseback preserved m the Salisburi and 
Scarborough Museums, are rare and quaint illustrations 
of the potters art of the day, hut there is no reason 
for supposing such productions to ha\e been at an} time 
common , they certainly cannot be called beautiful 
Towards the close of the thirteenth century, pottery 
pitchers, plates, dishes salt cellars, and cups are not 
infrequently mentioned in contemporary records But 
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made in England at the period of the Saxon inia'^mns, 
these foreigners would ha\e been content Mith their 
ungraceful and ill made potter> The Saxons apparentK 
brought o\er their own patterns and workmen, and ni idi, 
here m England, \essels of potterj similar m desif^n to 
those to which they had been accustomed in their form< r 
home This is amplv proved bv the discover! cf a 
Saxon cemetery at Stade on the Elbe, described fulh ht 
Kemble in //nrtc ferales \ plate is there given in whicli 
Saxon urns found in England are placed side b> side 
with those from the Elbe, that the great likeness between 
them maj be more evident 

Saxon cinerary urns from the eastern or midland 
counties mat be described as of a dark brown or gie> 
claj, not turned on the wheel, of an ungraceful and 
somewhat globular form, with small mouths, and come\ 
bases Iheir decoration is of a simple character, con 
sisttng of incised lines, or bands oL impressed pattern, 
generall) repetitions of one or more stamps, eg, a 
rhombic arrangement of a number of small dots, a square 
diMded by crossing lines, a fylfot, or a circle with wedge- 
shaped radii A common feature is also the bulging out 
of the shoulders at intervals 

The relics accompanying xessels of this character 
comprise glass vessels and beads, combs of ivory or bone, 
shears, tweezers, and similar instruments, as well ax 
buckles, brooches, or clasps of bronze 

The Saxon potter) found in the South of England 
differs even more from that found further north (m East 
Anglia) than do the other remains The personal orna 
ments and implements of the southern counties show a 
refinement and artistic culture to which the Saxons 
further removed from the continent of Europe never 
attained. 
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From the siiape of the \essels found as nell as from 
other eridence it seems probable tint cremation was 
not practised among them, and it mav be that tliese 
remains belong to a period after cremation had ceased 
in the district 

The ware is well potted, turned on the wheel, and 
IS sometimes ornamented with incised comb line<; like 
tlic Roman ware whidi it often approaches %cry clo'sel\ 
in colour ami form An oiiform bottle like shape is 
frequentlj found a tjpe winch scarcelj ever occurs 
among the East \nglians Tlie colour of the ware 
ranges from grey to buff 

All the Saxon vessels of winch mention has been 
made are of the period of the Hcptarchj Of the later 
Sa\on ware nothing is known but from the closer con 
nection with the Continent it is probable that it 
re'Jcmbled the ware of Konmndy and other parts of 
France where it was the Inbit, until comfkiratively 
recent times, to bury vessels of potterv with the dead 

The wares of the post Saxon time are so imperfectly 
Inown that we shall allude to them but cisually m 
the course of the present clnpler now passing on abruptiv 
to the mcdimval period 

In the Constitutions of the Vbbey of Lvesham (1214) 
earthenware cups, jugs basons, etc are named Such 
piccxs of about this time as tlic jugs in the form of 
warriors on horscbick preserved in the Salisburv and 
Scarborough Museums, are rare and quaint illustrations 
of the potters art of the day, but there is no reason 
for supposing such productions to have been at an> time 
common, thev certainlv cannot be called beautiful 
lovvirds the close of the thirteenth century potterv 
pitchers plates t!is.lies, salt cellars and ciip», are not 
infrcqucntlv mentioned in contemporary records Put 
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there are no grounds for nssuming that these product ions 
possessed anj features of an artistic vort Non and 
then, it IS true, the simplicitv of the forms idopted ml 
tlieir exact adaptation to tlicir uses, gasi tlicst \< I 
an air of distinction but their finish and dicortti u ' 
usually incomplete lor generallx tin. piste if ih n 
was coarse the potters and burning imptrfnt nl ll ' 
forms ungiml> Susb \essels as hast survned 1 r 
examples of tins and e\enof i later i»enoil, if thta luve 
nn> ornament at nil, show rough, applied or pressed 
heads, strips and dots of cla\, indentations, and rude 
impressed patterns Two evamplcs, winch ha\c been 
assigned to the fourteenth Centura (I igs 7 and botli 
jugs, were found m .1 dipping well at Chichester lhe\ 
are in Mr Willett's Collection m the Brigliton Museum 
Such pieces ns these, and nian\ other examples of similar 
character, arc to be seen in the Hntisli Museum and at 
South Kensington lliej are usuallj coxcred parliallj 
or whollj with a dull green gla^e it is genernlh 
impossible to fix the dales of mdixidual specimens, hut 
now and then a com, or other object of ascertained age, 
comes in to help us in dclermining the period of fictile 
xessels with whicli it has been disinterred But for our 
present iiurpose the chronologj of these obscure \cssels 
IS not of much moment, considering how rude is the art 
thej represent 

During the course of the fourteenth Centura, some of 
the artistic skill, conspicuouslj shown in carxed stone 
work, metal-xxork, and Missal painting, seems to haxe 
been extended occasionally to pieces of pottery, but our 
records of such fine ceramic xvork are practicallx confined 
to a single group of this class For the so called 
encaustic tiles used for the floors tancl to some extent 
for the w-xUs) of ecclesiastical and domestic bvuldmgs. 
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since the beginning of the thirteenth ccntur%, sho\\, for 
the most part, a much higher degree of artistic and 
tecluiical perfection than do such other ceramic >%orLs 
of British craftsmen of the time as ha\e come down 
to us Prob-iblj these beautiful tiles, so well designed 
and so well potted, were almost imanabl) made in 
the great religious houses themsehes, and these, we 
know, borrowed some of their arts from Continental 
sources, especiallj from Ital> But it is incredible tint 
English medire\al potworks should Ime been able to 
turn out such notewortlij examples of ceramic art as 
arc the mcdire\al floor tiles of our ecclesiastical buildings, 
and >et Ime ne\er produced an> \essels of beautiful form 
and decoration That England, at all e^e^ts some time 
about the close of (he fifteenth centur>, if not before, 
liad acquired a reputation for her earthenware, is shown 
b\ such casual references as the following An m^entor^ 
of the goods of Flonmond Robertet (who built his 
chateau of Burj in XJ04), mentions %cssela not then 
modem, obtained not ool> from France but “other fine 
potteries, the best of Italy, German}, Flanders, England, 
Spam ’ 

Properlj to discuss the >erj large topic of inedice\al 
tileworh would demand much more extensive limits 
than those w ithin winch \\ e ha\ e to compress the elements 
of the wliole subject of British artistic potterj But wc 
mav, at least, mention a few of tlie more important facts 
about ornamental medijBval tiles which have been ascer 
tamed of late vears Ihev were made, and had even 
obtained a liigli degree of excellence, during the thirteenth 
century their inanufncture continued until the sixteenth 
centurv, and occasionally, in some distncts, even down 
to the eighteenth Kilns have heen discovered at Malvern, 
and other places m Worcestershire , in Gloucestershire, 
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Wiltshire, Shropshire, and Staffordshire The earliest tiles 
^^eIe of one colour, while the designs upon them wem 
either incised, impressed, or embossed Inlaid tiles uerp 
ne\t produced, these being, in fact, first impressed, and 
tlien ha\mg had the hollows filled in with a diffeientlj 
coloured clay This kind was distinguished b\ ncli 
design and perfect workmanship Sometimes small tile'' 
of differing shapes and colours were arranged in com 
posite patterns of geometneal character Tiles wen 
occasionally washed or painted with a slip of white 
clay The use of several colours laid on a single tile 
indicates a later time The tiles of the Chapter House 
of Westminster, the Abbey Church of Malmesburj, 
LiUeshall Pnor>’ in Shropshire, Malvern Pnor> Church 
Prior Cniden's Chapel in Ely, Gloucester Cathedral, and 
Chertsey Abbey may be cited as illustrating the se^eral 
varieties nimed above Many instances also might have 
been adduced from the ancient ecclesiastical buildings 
of Scotland and Ireland It is needless to say that the 
designs met with on these tiles are almost infinite in 
variety, and include conventional foliage and flowers, 
and many ornaments derived from vegetable forms, 
animals, badges, shields, and heraldic cognisances, archi- 
tectural canopies, texts, mottoes, emblems, and prajers, 
human heads, single figures, and composite pictures We 
give several examples — from Monmouth Priory (Fig 3), 
from Great Malvern (Fig 4), from Ke>-nsham (Fig 3), 
and from Bristol Catliedral (Fig 6) 

The pilgrims' bottles and costrels, generally of an 
oval flattened form, with a small foot and neck, and a 
few loops for suspension by means of a leather thong, 
were made in England for two centuries, but are 
generally later than the encaustic tiles The later 
specimens are glazed partially or wholly, arid are some 
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times marbled vith \\hite and red cla\s fSee ho 305 
— 1876 in the Victoria and Vlbert Museum ) The forms 
assumed by the coslrels are, perhaps, the least inartistic 
of anj nati\e ceramic vessels of the time ^^lllch haie 
come do^^^ to us Foreign examples, and examples in 
other materials, may Ime suggested patterns to our 
potters For costrels were sometimes made in more 
precious materials thanclaj In the Victoria and '\lbert 
Museum there is a small one of sih'er (269’ 79) of Spanish 
origin, and dating from the first half of the fifteenth 
centufN 

There are in existence a considerable number of 
xessels (and a multitude of fragments), clncfli jugs like 
that shown in Fig 9 which, from the circumstances in 
which they ha\e been found, and from the evidence of 
similar vessels portrajed in contemporan books, manu 
scripts, and paintings, may be generallv assigned to a 
time at least as early as the Tudor period, 1,^85-1603, 
while some of them are certainl) either Usually they 
are of a buff coloured, fairh hard bod\ , cov ered nearh 
all over with a green glaze Of this kind are the rattles 
in the form of heads with rulls and the children’s toys, 
assignable to the time of Elizabeth I pon some specimens 
of similar ware we find letters or dates as on the stove 
tile in the British Museum (Fig 10), which is of 1 hzabeth s 
time, this piece is however of a red cliv Ue wi^ih wc 
were quite sure that it is not of German origin It 
exhibits a degree of technical accomplishment liardly 
usual at the time m native wares of this class A similar 
piece of a huff clay with lead glaze also bear the letters 
E R It IS a kind of hanging wall candlestick having 
two nozzles on a sort of trav at the Ixise, with ahighlv 
ornate panel at the back, and an arched perforated top 
Ihe several parts of this candlestick hive been formed 
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out of one piece and baked as a whole The designs and 
ornaments of many of these pieces are characteristic of 
the contemporary architectural stj le, and are not u ithout 
artistic merit They pass by insensible gradations into 
the more picturesque and varied forms of the Stuart 
period, represented by such a piece as the candlestick of 
1651 fFig rx), and a large number of other specimens 
belonging to the several classes of productions to Inch 
attention will be directed in a subsequent chapter, in 
\ihich will be described the slip wares of Toft and his 
contemporaries and successors, and also the similar pieces 
made at Wrothnm in Kent 

Of the English ceramic products which we have so 
far been considering, the glaze, when it occurs, has 
been produced either b> lead or by a glassy substance , 
generally bj the former, applied m the form of powdered 
galena, the chief ore of lead, a compound of that metal 
with sulphur The use of red lead, one of the oxides of 
lend, cand of glazes containing as a chief ingredient n 
fusible native silicate, such as felspar, is of later date 
But with the introduction of common salt as a glazing 
material an entirely new step in ceramic progress v\as 
taken This glaze, we shall see, could only be produced 
at a high temperature, and, in consequence, the w are to 
which it was applied must be of a kind to resist a great 
degree of heat without fusion or even softening — m a 
word, tUe uarc must be refractory Such a body properly 
burnt becomes a stoneware, and is partially vitrified, 
showing in fact when microscopically examined a texture 
akin to tliat of true hard porcelain Stoneware was not 
alwajs glazed, nor, if glazed, always with salt Dark 
brown mugs and drinking vessels ha\e been found (at 
Bristol, Brecon, and elsewhere) which belonged to a 
period not later than 1500, and were coveted with a 
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mixed gla/e of ■which soda and oxide of iron formed the 
chief constituents Still, the mcntioQ of stoneware always 
recalls the process of salt glazing, and it will be useful 
to say liere a few words on tliat subject 

When a piece of old foreign stoneware is offered for 
sale bj auction in England or Trance, it is, or rather was, 
almost always described as “ Gra de Elandres \et the^ 
grounds for this attribution seem to be merelj tradition'll 
We now know the exact localities m Germanj where 
manj of the best and most characteristic kinds of decora 
tive stoneware ressels were made, as for instance at Raren 
near jAuchen, Frechen and Siegburg near Coin, Hohr, and 
Grenzhausen near Coblenz, Creussen in Bavaria, and 
several towais m Franconia Still, although the names 
“Gres de Tiandres ’ and “Gres Tlamands are con 
stnntlv wrongly applied to stoneware lesscls of German 
not of riemish origin, recent lesearclies have shown that 
not only at Raren (now belonging to German), though) 
in the old Duchy of Limburg, but at Boulhoulx, CIntelet, 
and Pont de loup, three communes of Belgium, true stone 
wares were made bearing in ram) instances the designs 
of Flemish artists and the arms of Flemish hmilies 
Vessels, as well as innumerable fragments, and even 
the kilns tliemselves, Inve been found on the sites we 
ha\e named It has also been ascertained that glazed 
stonew ares were made at Namur about the middle of the 
seventeenth centurv These were sometimes deconted 
with cobalt blue and manganese puce 

The use m foreign potteries of a salt glaze for stone 
ware is assigned bv some authorities to as earlj a date 
as the beguitiio g of tlie twelfth ceatuc) The first pieces 
were without ornament of anj sort, and it wa^ not till 
tlie fourteenth century that e\eii very ciude semblances 
of human heads appeared upon the bellies of the pots 
c n 
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Not until tlie second linlf of the sixteenth centun uere 
tUe veritable decorated Oeiman and I lemish stunewire-v 
rmde Shortlj thev appeared m man\ places almo->t it 
once, but in the next centurv their artistic decadence '^et 
in Many were doubtless sent to England but m in\ < f 
the simpler sorts were made here in what h ctlnies i' e 
^annot yet ‘-tate with certainU with the sin^jle evcepttun 
of Fulham But we have no proof that the Elizabethan 
silver mounted jugs with wide cylindrical necl s were 
made at Fulham for John Dwights patent for stoneware 
was not granted till April 13th 1O71 Tlie earliest 
lulliam pieces cmnot be given to a date previous to 
Charles the Second s reign, 1660-85 Still, there are 
reasons for assigning an English origin to some at least 
of the ‘Bellarmines “greybeards,’ or ' longbeards 
made during James the Firsts reign, :Go3-23 and even 
to a few of the wide mouthed jugs of the Elizabethan 
period The sKapes of many of the latter differ from 
tho'^e of Continental evamples Then, too, we meet occa 
sionallj with pieces which in all respects seem thoroughly 
Englisli as for instance a small brown cruche in the 
Schreibet Collection, dated E R 1^94, and a large cruche 
of similar character w ith N N ^ N 1594 The occurrence 
of “wasters, which could never have been imported, 
points in the same direction 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum tliere arc several 
of these stoneware jugs with silver mounts of the tune 
of Elizabeth Ihe dates of these and of other recorded 
mounted specimens range between 1530 and 1600, or 
thereabouts In James the First s reign they seem to have 
been no longer in fashion ^nd here w e must refer to the 
small silver mounted jugs of the middle of the i6th 
centurv, which Mr R L Hobson describes on page 157 
of his Catalogue Thev have, hov evei, i coloured and 
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mottled lead glaze, and are imitations of salt glazed 
stoneware lessels 

Much doubt IS attached to the first use of salt m glazing 
stoneware m England The popular account, current in 
the Staffordshire potteries, that it was discovered hj 
accidentia 16S0, owing to the brine m an ordinary’ brown 
earthen pot Iming boiled o\er, and then been boiled 
down to dryness o\cr a common fire, and so, the pot 
becoming red hot, a glaze was formed upon its surface, 
IS untenable The heat would not Ime sufficed to effect 
the necessarj' chemical change in\ohed in true salt 
glazing , and had the heat sufficed, and the other con 
ditions been fa\ curable, the common brown earthenware 
pot IS not likelj to ha^e stood the temperature A more 
reasonable storj, told by the old workman Steel to 
Josiah Wedgwood, and noted bv him in 1765, is that 
the Brothers Elers brought tlie process o\ er w ith them m 
1688, and that it soon became known and was adopted 
in Durslem, two miles onl> from the Elers' potworks 
Burslem remained for a centurv the chief seat of this 
manufacture We now know more accurateh what the 
Elers rctunllj did m this wa> Da\id Elers, ha\mg learnt 
in Cologne how to make stoneware, about the jear 1690 
begin to work in rulham, three jeats aften\ards moving, 
with his brother John, into Staffordshire, where, at Bndw ell 
Wood, a regular factor} was established But more than 
20 \ears earlier, namelj m 1671, John Dwight had set 
up his salt glazing kilns at Fulliam, and at some other 
centre or centres must have been produced, at u still 
earlier date, those English Beliarmincs and Elizabethan 
'j '.v.ch. v.e, VAve. We. cs-mcA 

sai with certainty where tliev were made, but may not 
the William Simpson, who petitioned Queen Ehzabetli 
for the sole license to import drinking stone-pots made at 
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Cologne, ha\e earned out lus plan of starting the raanu 
facture of similar pots m ,some “decayed town m 
England^ Again m the \eir 1626 the pitmt granted 
to Thomas Rous and Abraham Cullen of ] 1 ndoii coiers 
the same ground, the patentees claiming tiu liscoaery 
of an art new to England, namely, liou t > m do stone 
wareaessels Such claims in these earlv pati nt- ire lerv 
common, and may be of coup'e, prorocl in mu\ cases 
to be baseless Of the productions made under another 
patent granted in the same year as Dwights, namciv, a 
patent to make stonewares taken out b\ J \nens van 
Hamme, 23 \pril, 1O71, we are entirely ignorant Of tlie 
same potters later patent for the manufacture of delft 
ware mention will be made in Chapter V 

A word or two concerning a fourth kind of glaze may 
be said here The use of glazes (or rather enamels) con 
taming the white oxide of tin cannot be traced to an 
early period in England It was an imported artifice. 
Finding it difTicult to get a white body of clay on whicli 
to display their colours, potters bethought them of .a white 
coating This process of Eastern origin found its way 
into Italy, Spam, France, and Holland In Italy it soon 
reached perfection , in Holland it was extensively adopted 
later on for those imitations of blue and white Chinese 
porcelain which have become famous throughout Europe 
under the name of delfi From Italv rather than Holland 
England borrowed it Early m the seventeenth century a 
tin enamel was successfully employed at Lambeth, blue 
and yellowish brown and, very rarely, puce and blue 
colours being applied over the stanniferous enamel, but 
under the thin and colourless glaze which formed the 
actual surface At an earlier date a rather imperfect tin 
enamel was, apparently, employed in England on certain 
tankards, of which three examples, silver mounted, may 
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be seen in tbe Gold«Omainent Room of tlic British 
Museum. Mr. R L. Hol^n thinks that these pieces 
maj liai.e been made bj forci^ers m England , tlie-mouiU 
of one of these tankards has a liaU-mark of the )Car 

1549-50 

In attempting to separate the origiml from llie densed 
stjles and methods of English ceramic maniifactiire, 
find much difliculh Tlie materials for the bnd) of potters 
liavc much in common wliellier we are discussing Clnn 1, 
Itfih, or England but the glazes and the decoration'- 
afford distinguishing marks 111 m.in> cases \MiiIe the 
tin enamel came from the Continent, the slip m arc seems 
to have been indigenous, although some authorities have 
suggested for it a Roman origin, and consider that the 
Durohrivan potter> has furnislieil at least a suggestion for 
its production. Tlie stoneware of Eullnm was clearJv 
imitated from that <if Cologne, while tiers’ unglnzcd red 
ware was an unfiiivtakable and .acknowledged copv of a 
Chinese mamifacture In the following list of tvpic.il 
wares nt'vde in England the varieties whicli owed little 
or nothing to foreign *<»utccs. cither in their constituents 
and composition or in llieir decorative treatment, nr in 
both, are printed in aipitals — 

Green ghzcd bu» ware 
brown glazed red ware 
Lambeth .and other delft ware 
Wrotiivm asd other sur wahl 
Dwiglit's rulliam stoneware 
tiers’ red ware 

Agatl, mardleo, ano coMncp ware 
Toktoiseshell wARr 
WhITP SVLT OLA7CD STONFW \RE 
blACK nVSVLTES WARE 

AVlIIfE A^D CREAM-COLOLKCD LARTIIENW ARE. 
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Jaspcr ware 

Bow AND Chelsea bose-cvrth porcelmn 
Ciielsca frit porcelain 

WORCISTER SOAPSTONE POktrLAIN 
Brancas L.iumguaiN and Cookworthv s Ki'iin por 
celam 

Reference has alrcath been nude to vcsseU ^I'necally 
of uncouth form, haMn<» a preen pla7e These are of 
various ages, but some of them ma\ certainl\ be assigned 
to times winch are usuall) called niedia;\al, wliile others 
are of the \orrmn period Belonging to the «c\enteenlh 
cenluri, Uowes**:, while the majonts of the %c««cls were 
clumsy in form, weak in colour, and poor in decoration, 
specimens are mot with which are worlh> of a good 
place m anj collection of Cnglidi wares A rich lend 
glaze, coloured with iron, manganese or copper, and a 
number of additions to the bate shape of the Aessel, are 
the chief characteristics of these pieces. Althnugli the 
ceramic productions of other countnej, ma\ liaie Iiad 
something to do with stimulating the manufacture of 
tliese fine pieces, they remain among the most original 
conceptions of I'nghsh potters Tlieir protluction began 
in the first decade of (he seienteenth century: tlie 
StalTordshire potteries district was the chief place of 
their manufacture, but they were copied in many parts 
of the country — almost whereier a small potter's kiln 
existed The body of which thev are made is the same 
common red cl.ay as that which was used for ordinary 
ware, but its colour and texture were concealed by the 
rich glaze laxishlv spre.'d oxer the surface The collec- 
tion formed bv Mr. H. Willett has contributed to the 
eunchment of the senes m the British Museum. Mr. Solon 
has gathered some good speciraens: others formerh in 
Jermyn Street may now be studied in the Victoria and 
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ordinnr> brown clay glared purjile brown It benrs this 
inscription — 

Here is the Gest of the Barlj Korne I G 
Glad Ham I the cild is born 1692 

On the foot are the initials R K S k 

Ihere are other specimens and man\ fragments of 
these vessels with self coloured and mottled glares m 
tlie museums of Stohe, Hanlev, and Burslem 

But we shall have more to sn> about these and 
similar vessels m speaking of slip decorated wares in the 
ne\t chapter we now give a single figure of one of 
them m the \hctona and Allv*rt Museum, which has no 
slip decoration upon it (Fig 12) 

Tlie details to be presenllj given as to different 
Lnglish manufactures of earthenware and stonewaie 
will, we hope, fill up with some degree of completeness 
the sketch of English ceramics commenced in the present 
chapter \Yhcn we begin to find written and printed 
records of individual potters and potteries — when we see 
wares stamped with signs, marks, and names, and even 
with the exact date of production, we Iiave the means 
of working upon surer ground As the seventeentli 
centurj draw’s to a close, though much is at present 
vague and conjectural, the particulnr works of individual 
potters begin to stand out with prominence and it 
becomes our duty to discuss, in separate chapters, the 
chief productions of tJiat and of subsequent periods down 
to the close of the eighteenth century Here and there, 
where the continuity of the discussion or the peculiarity 
of the products demands it, we may have a word to say 
about wares made subsequently to the year iSoo 
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ordmarj brown clay glazed purple brown It bear<; this 
inscription — 

Here is the Gest of the Barh Kome I G 
Glad Ham I the cild is bom 16^2 

On the foot are the initials R k S Is. 

There are other specimens and nlan^ fragments of 
these ^essels with self coloured and mottled gUzes in 
the niLseums of Stoke, Hanlev, and Burslem 

But we shall ha\e more to saj about these and 
similar \essels in speaking of slip decorated wares in the 
ne\t chapter we now gi\e a single figure of one of 
them m the Victoria and Albert Museum, which has no 
Slip decoration upon it (Fig 12) 

The details to be preseDtl) given as to different 
Lnglish manufactures of earthenware and stoncwaie 
will, we hope, fill up with some degree of completeness 
the sketch of English ceramics commenced in the present 
chapter When we begin to find written and printed 
records of indiMdual potters and potteries — ^when we see 
wares stamped witii signs, marks, and names, and e\en 
with the e\act date of production, we ha\e the means 
of working upon surer ground As the se\enteenth 
century draws to a close, though much is at present 
\ague and conjectural, the particular works of individual 
potters begin to stand out with prominence and it 
becomes our duty to discuss, in separate chapters, the 
chief productions of tint and of subsequent periods down 
to the close of the eighteenth century Here and there, 
where the continuity of the discussion or the peculnntv 
of the products demands it, we may have a word to say 
about wares made subsequently to the year 1800 
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1 VRL\ SLIP WARES 

rot/nni wire— Tuff inti lll^ conlcRiporanes and suixc>son>— 
Mouldf^ dislies— Slip tombstones 

One of tlie (arlie^t dc\ices forvar>inp the surface colour 
of plain ted cartlicnvare, was the use of a second da\ 
of a different hue Evamples assignable to the end of 
the <i\teenth and beginning of the seventeenth centurj 
.ire not iincomtnon, in winch ornaments of white c[a\ 
have been affixed to the rc<l cla> bo<l> Sometimes white 
and red cla>'s were marbled upon a red or brown clu\ 
basis, but more frequentl> the white, or light-coloured 
clay, was used in the form of a “slip, that is, a thin 
creamv mixture of cfa\ and water, dropped, or trailed, 
front a spouted \cssc! upon the surface of tlie piece to 
be decorited Slip ware is a con\cnicnt term for pieces 
ornamcntccl in this wa>, which indeed much resemhlis 
the process bj which the complex sup^r ornaments on 
bride cahes are labunouslj built up from a s\rup, the 
sirup, alas, being too often blown from a quill licld in 
the mouth of a dirts, but clcscr, old man. w ell-practiscd 
in tilt curious art The slips were not alwajs white, but 
buff, \ello\\, brown, and c\cn nearl> black, while the 
ground, or bod%, was frequentlj of a light colour 
Candlesticks, small and large, drinking \cssels m tin 
form of cups, t\gs, nnd pbsset poU, jugs and piggins, 
hrge plates or phtters, and cradles for birthdij gifts 
occur amongst the most usual pieces in shp ware Tiic 
earliest dated pieces do not go Uick bcjoncl the middle 
«if the seventeenth centurj. but the simpler forms of slip 
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ware, tlicre is good reason to believe, were in common 
use nenrl> a century earlier flie imnufmture is not 
yet e\tinct, but in many a country market and fm, large 
pans, and otlicr eartbenwarc yessels, roiiglilv idorned 
with stripes and leafy forms m yslute slip mi' even 
now be seen exposed for sale 

Kent and Staffordshire may be snd to (ontest the 
first considerable employment of slip decoration foi objects 
of any degree of importance \s a great number of 
striking pieces of this kind cannot be assigned ysith 
certainty to any particular maker, or eyen counti, we 
must be content to consider the peculiarities and excel 
lences of slip yy.are, yyhethcr from the South of Lngland. 
or from the Midland district, in a single chapter 

yVROTIIAM yyARE 

I he earliest dated piece bearing tlie name Wrotliam 
vet identified is, we belieye, a jug in tlie Maidstone 
Museum, dated 1656 Dut tlie candlestick of 16^9 in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (4736-1901), carries us a 
few years back, yvlien slip ornamentation was confined to 
dots or drops— that is, if yye arc right in assigning this 
piece to Wrotham The llriti<h Museum candlestick 
(Fig ii) IS intermediate in complexity of ornament and 
in date (1651) The Wrotham tyg (Fig 13), with its 
applied medallions and slip decorations, lends support to 
the View that the candlestick formerly in the Jennyn 
Street Collection, and another specimen from tlie same 
collection, dated 1621 (4771-01), may also be Mrotlnm 
Other specimens, dated 1612, 1627, and 1639, are also 
probably of the same origin In the Baldwin Collection 
y\as a piece undtaftrte6 Vfroftiam yvare inscribed 
W CR 

WROIHAM RS 1659 
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jn the flou of the slips and their differing hues Some 
times, however, small additional enrichments were intro- 
duced bj hand 'Ihese moulded pieces may alwa)s be 
distinguished from the productions of the Toft school by 
the hollows on the back 

One of the quaintest and most characteristic of these 
earl\ dishes maj be thus described I he rough brownish 
bad), the white claj slip, and the yellow glaze, do not 
differ from the specimens just described, but the piece 
has been made on a form or mould, v'hile the design 
IS quite original The dish, which is i&^ inches across, 
has a border of small detached scrolls, in brown, on the 
white slip ground The central, or mam decoration, 
sepresftwtib a plant with a single stem from vfhich spring 
some leaves and three large flowers, the centres of 
which resemble human heads on either aide of the 
uppermost flower is a dove An oblong label beiring 
the letters S M occupies the middle of the dish The 
details of the design are slightly sunk in the white slip, 
but thej are bordered on either side by a ridge, the 
sunk space between being filled in with an ochre yellow, 
nr a deep brown claj 

An almost exact counterpart of this dish (Fig 15) is 
m the British Museum The same initials (S M) occur 
on this specimen, and also on a similar dish, shown 
in Fig 16, which is tn the same collection This 
example is dated 173G, and so affords good evidence 
of the late period to vvhich this archaic and rough 
stjle of decoration was continued A fourth dish of 
this class (Fig 17) has the initials R S, possibly those 
of Ralph Shaw', or of Richard Simpson, of Burslem, who 
are both known to have been working during the early 
part of the eighteenth century. Those dishes above 
named which bear the initials S M. Inve been assigned 
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to the Cock Pit Hill pottecj, m Derb\ If this attribu- 
tion be correct, tlie\ mav ha^e been made b\ a potter 
of the name of S Mier, for it is known that one John 
Miet nas working there in 1721, and one of these dishes 
bears the date 1726. On the other hand, there are some 
grounds for considering these moulded dishes to lia\e 
been made at Ttckenhall, but the\ may have been 
produced m several places by tra\elling potters. 

Other illustrations of the u^e of slip in decoration 
nre furnished b) the large fountain in tlie British Museum, 
show-n m Fig. 18 this is dated 1678 The coating of 
febp lias been cut away m the fragment (Fig 19), while 
a late e\araple of the same sort is gnen m the bowl 
now at South Kensington (Fig 20) this is of the jear 
^755 

The cup or t^g, shown in Fig. 21, is mtcrcsting as 
bearing the name of the person— Anne Draper-— for whom 
it was made It is an example of the two modes of 
using slip as a decoration 

In sei eral of the churcli>ards of the pottenes— Burslem, 
Wolstanton, and others— llieie were niaiij earihenware 
headstones, of common red or brown potterj — some 
hating inscriptions aud ornaments in relief of the same 
material, some in white slip, and some inlaid The 
dates of these memorials range from 1718 to 1767, but 
oue is as late as 182S Of similar character, but earlier 
date, are the wall tablets, b«irmg initials of builder or 
owner and a date, which are found inserted in walls of 
houses in tlie distnet Both tombstones and tablets are 
represented in the Liverpool Mu‘«um 

A. rare, speciiwen of old EwgU^t poUery of tbw tvpe 
i«i in the British Mu-.eiun Possibly it once formed part 
of .T tombstone or memorial wall-tablet — a supposition 
which its gabled top and its inscriptions suggest The 
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material is a coarse clay co\ered with while slip and 
glazed yellow Incised patterns and lettering include, at 
the summit of the gable, the date 169*5 he)<>w tins the 
initials E E , then some floral designs on eirhet side of 
a bird, lastlj, on an oblong strip narrow ir tlian the 
gable, two lines of inscription and one of \ mdjked 
bordering The inscription is — 

When this \ C 
Remember Mee 

While these pages are passing through the press 
there lias appeared an important work on “Quaint Old 
English Potter) " It describes and illustrates the larieties 
of Ciarly wares discussed in this chapter, b) means of 
eaainples in the rentarkable collection made by Mr Charles 
J Loma\ 



CHAPTER IV. 


VARIEGVTEO ^^ARCS. 

^ Marbletl ware— Combed wate — Agate ware— ri'rtois«hcll ware 
There arc some costrels and pilgrims' bottles e\tant, 
dating from iJie sixteenth Centura, if not the fj/teent)j, 
which illustrate the ornamental employment of two 
different clays of the same consistency but burning to a 
■different colour The m.arbled surfaces of these sessels 
show reddish \eins clouded with a dull yellow or*gre\ — 
these hues being produced by natural cla\s When rich 
iron ores and the oxides of manganese and cobalt began 
to be used fur colouring the surface of curtlicnwarc and 
Its lead glare, the notion of tinting the clays themselves 
suggested itself Thus several clays, some naturally and 
sonic artificially coloured, would be at the disposal of 
the potter, to be used either for decorating tlie «;urface, 
as m tlie procesi. of “marbling" and “combing, ’ or for 
the body of the ware itbcU, as m solid “agate" ware 
Some of the seventeenth and eighteenth century vessels 
discussed m the chapter on slip wares, show examples of 
marbling and of combing In the Victoria and \lbert 
•Museum are several good specimens, sucli ns tlie posset- 
pot (Pig 22) with two Itindles, and the piggin with 
iipnglit handle (1 ig 23) These marbled wares come 
nearer to the so-called tortoiseshell w ares than to agate 
wares Dut in nnrbling, opaque slips as well as trans- 
parent colours (or gla/cs) were used, the whole surface 
being subsequently glazed, at first b\ the common galena 
C 5j»9 C 
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m powder '\(terward'> Un dips of prepired Ini id gW/es 
liie rmrbling process was one of tlic m ir i thocis of 
ornamenting pottery which \Vedg\\««>d pnf n 1 and he 
did so in tins case without destining its r i iliti and 
thoioughU EngUsh character More will \p \ n this 
subject wlien we speik later on concerning tl i loduc 
tions of Wedgwood and his followers In tin S icton i 
and \lbert Museum 2098-01 is an earl) marblf I j lecc 
2109 and 3111-01 are late examples 

Combed ware, made b\ means of a light slip upon a 
dark body or nice lersii was one of the commonest and 
earliest kinds of decorated potters , it is still made to 
some extent Not infrequently early vessels decorated 
with sljip were also decorated with combed work The 
posset pot with two handles (Fig 24) and an early frag- 
ment (2087-01) foimerlj in the Jermin Street Collection 
ate good examples of combing It didets from solid 
agate ware, not onh m being a mere surface decoration 
but also because the two cLays used are in different con- 
ditions of fluiditj, one being a slip, the other a soft 
plastic mass These were combed together b\ dragging 
oaer the wet surface a suitable brush of leather wood, 
or metal Fins dragging was sometimes in more than 
one direction, when the course taken was curved, the 
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hands of suck accomplished workmen as Dr Thomas 
^\edg\\ood, Thomas \Miieldon, and Josiali Wedgwood, 
the preparation and cutting of the claj-s became more 
delicateh perfamed, agate wares were produced of 
exquisite refinement, and e\en beaut' e illustrate 
(Fig: 25) a specimen of this kind, doubtless ^Vhieldun, 
a sauceboat in the Victoria and \lbert ^Iuse^m The 
fine wa'"} lines of coloured clavs are disposed in count 
less folds •with an irregularitx just sufiicient to secure 
picturesqueness without grotesqueness There is no 
Molent contrast between the darker and lighter lines, 
not merelv because tl»e> are exlremeh thin, but because 
the whole of the patterning is brought together b' means 
of a tinted glaze This glaze is sometimes ^■eUow, and 
sometimes a grej blue, this colour being produced bi a 
pinch of raffre 

From tlie mode of mixing the clajs necessat' m true 
agate ware the bcst*marked pieces were moulded, and not 
thrown or turned on the wheel It will be seen that the 
xemtngsaie afwats confused in the handles even of the 
best pieces because of the necessiU for pressing and 
squeezing them during the shaping operation Thus the 
use of moulds was common — sauce boats, and straight 
Sided coffee and teapots being frequenth made of shapes 
w hich could not be thrown or turned Good examples of 
agate ware are to be found in the knife and fork hafts, 
which were made in farge numbers towards the middle 
of the Last centuia Solid agate ware is well represented 
in the Schreiber Collection Mr i'reeth, Dr Glaisher, 
Mr L Solon, and several other collectors, own some good 
pieces, but there is no doubt that perfect specimens are 
rare The best foreign imitations of it were those of 
Castellet and Apt, m the Department of \aucluse, 
France 


c 2 
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There arc a feu peculiar modes of u in ' coloured 
clajs m decorating carthennarc uhich rm\ fith I'c noticed 
here One process consisted in the pi Im ion of a 
tessellated surface of small angular im'iscs f tinted clays 
affixed to tiie exterior of the \essels in I t n glazed 
Sometimes the tessellas presented a perfect h i \el surface 
as m specimens of this kind of granite %% n u ide by 
Ralph Wood the jourjgcr, of Bursleni iiul in the later 
productions of the Leeds pottery Sometimes the surface 
uas quite angular and rough Reference mav be made to 
the specimens now at South Kensington, but formerly in 
Jermam Street, which bearthenumbers 2461,2462, 2463--’oi , 
3374 and 3575-01, for examples of both sarieties 

From agate ware we naturally pass to tlie mottled, 
cloudy, and sanegated wares, witliout definite pattern, 
tvlnch arc often grouped under the name of tortoiseshell 
ware, and being commonly attributed to a single potter, 
are frequently spohen of as “ Whieldon ” ware There is 
no doubt that ^^r Thomas Whieldon of Little Fenton 
was one of the best potters of his day. He was at work 
m 1740, and did not die until 1798 His early ptoduc 
tions were agate knife hafts and snuffboxes, to\-s and 
chimney ornaments either of coloured clays, or coloured 
by zaffre, manganese, and copper, and tortoiseshell and 
melon plates with omameoted edges, the nms being 
generally divided into six escallops "Whieldon also made 
black glazed tea, chocolate, and coffee pots, and also 
many of those with crabstock handles and spouts of leafy 
forms, and with green and mottled glazes The make of 
some of these articles was improved by Josiah Wedgwood 
during the time he was in partnership with Wliieldon, 
1754 to 1759 But there were other makers of these wares 
besides Whieldon, so the custom among connoisseurs of 
attributing all tortoiseshell and agate w ares to one pot- 
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\\ orker cannot be correct R'Upli ood of Burslem nnd 
Thomas Alders and Daniel Bird of Cliff Bank were 
atnongst the raanj contemponnes of Whieldon M,ho are 
Inown to Jia^e made a large quantitj of wares NMtli 
mottled and cloud} glazes But notwithstanding this the 
first rank on account both of the extent and of the merit 
and aanet} of his manufacture must be assigned to 
^Miieldon His perforated double teapots of rich tortoise 
shell ware (see Fig 2S)x\ith lus beautiful octagonal plates 
showing the same riclt glaze have never been surpassed 
the latter are now rarely met witli though inferior pieces 
w ith one colour onl> or with two or three colours rather 
roughlj and mecluinicallj mottled arc not uncommon 
But the deep soft glaze of the best sort is at once tJ c 
admiration of modern collectors and the despair of modem 
potters Good plates and dishes of this quahtj exist 
tluefl} in private cabinets the} are thirteen and three 
quarter and eight and three quarter inci cs m diameter 
Iso London public collection contains a specimen 
Ihej mav be known from the inferior and from the 
later pieces bv their flatnes'* and by the breadtli oI their 
horizontal rims which arc alwajs bordered b\ applied 
strips vv ith transv ct<e grooves Four fifths of the surface is 
covered with a flooded mass of ridi manganese browai 
colour— a hue which can be imitated m oil colours b} 
a mivturt of madder brown and non black lliere is 
usuallv an irregular \ shaped pattern of a light hue 
resembling raw sjcnna and about this and elsewhere on 
the surface there are soft flashes of copper green and 
cobalt blue the latter being spanngl) introduced and of 
a soft mdigo like tint The lead glare (with the under 
Ivin^ colours') is fmclv crackled or crazwl lie wide 
effect IS rich and soft to a remarkable degree I nuniljcr 
(f specimens of Uuv high quality were dispersed in 
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Oxford m 1S65-6 Some of these -ivitli in pieces of 
similar cliaracter, but m diffeient fo irn < rjnstitutin^ 
aUogethet the finest gathering « f tort " 11 and allied 
glazes concenable, perished m the V! i F'nhce fire 
of 1873 Amongst them nas a n l lii man% 
blrd^ about it, and beanng atnoe rfu <1 « r 1 piessed in 
the paste, “ V New Pa\ilmn lei [' I j ^ble ami 
sueetnieat trajs, miJk jugs comucjpn l> ’ ets and 
sauceboats, were largelj represented in tbn tollection 
Some of the later and inferior plates of this t\pe are 
niscnbed, amongst the border ornaments, uith the norils, 
“Success to the King of Prussia and his Forces , the 
date 1757 IS also sometimes introduced Most of the 
\\orh of J Vojer rvlnch has been recognised as lus (sec 
I ig 27 and Chapter XIII} was tinted m the stjle of 
tortoiseshell svnre 

The pine apple, maize, melon, and cauliflower ware 
(see Figs ag and 30) belongs here, much of it wts nndc 
bv Whieldon and bj Josiah Wedgwood Tlie modelling 
of the pieces is escellent, while the contrast between the 
creamj jellow and rich Ie.if> green whicli thej exhibit, 
is fresh and pleasing The cauliflower and some of llie 
other patterns attributed to \Miicldon are found also, 
though rarely, upon white '^alt gla/cd stoneware It 
should be added here that an inferior tortoii>- hi-\l ware 
was made at Lnerpool 

Of the c]oud^ or mottled ware with a glaze of cne 
colour, tliough of differing depth«; in different parts, the 
best example we know is m the Sclireiber collection 
It IS a large cohered bowl decorated with foliage in 
relief, and corered with a purplisli brown glaze of rich 
cyiality . it. IS, sb<wv-TJL ux 

In the Holbume Museum at Bath there is a remark- 
able teapot of ricli tortoiseshell ware It does not look 
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cut of place amongst the procluctirms of Palissv with 
whicli it lb grouped This piece is of rustic form with 
raised -Mne Iea\es, sliells, crab stocic handle and spout 
In the same museum is a siher teapot of preciseK the 
*bame pattern, and this appears to belong to the closing 
decade oP the 17th centurj, if the marks and arms upon 
It are to be trusted But as a potters pattern this 
design belongs to a period fift\ ^ea^s later 

^^Iere is a peculiar and scarce kind of potten of a 
clear orange brown hue with Nellowisli applied foliage 
wlmJi has been attnbuted to Whieldon We incline tu 
gi\e the evample No 32r)i->j, to Vstbiir\, while the 
more dchcatelj finished pieces and tlw’se wliollj cotered 
with a green glaze o\er reliefs and ground alike mav be 
assigned to W’lneldon or to Wedgwood 
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one or more of the Lambeth dclftuorks bj anj satis 
factor) e\idence, although the mug m the British 
Museum, formerlj m the Willett collection, inscribed 
^YIUlam Lamboth, 1650, the candlestick with the Fish 
mongers* Arms and the letters W W L , and date 1648 
(Fig 32), and the mug inscribed William and Elizabeth 
Burgei, 34th August 1631, both at South Kensington, 
point, like the A^ine pots to be described preseritl), to an 
earlier date than that of J A tan Hamme’b patent 
All this ware is of one sort and stjle, but it occurs in 
a considenble number of forms The bod\ is of a pale 
buS tint, and like the Bristol delft of the first half of 
the eighteenth centurj, harder, and with less lime than 
the corresponding Dutch ware the enamel is also 
generall) whiter and more opaque than that of the 
common foreign specimens The more decorated or 
ornamental pieces of Lambeth delft ma\ be designated 
•IS wine jugs, pill slabs, large dishes or platters and 
posset pots Of the wine jugs a large number of pint 
and half pint sizes are extant Some of these are plain, 
but mam are msciibed not onU with the name of the 
Wine they were intended to contain but also with the 
date of their manufacture (or possiblj the date of 
bottling) Their form and character may be learnt from 
^'g 33 r representing an example in the Victorn and 
Albert Museum 

1 he existence in \anous public and private collections, 
of sixtv or seventj examples of these Lambeth wine 
vessels bearing dates and wine names, has been recorded 
However there are mam similar wine pots of different 
sizes but perfectlv plain, there are also many others 
known whicli bear dates with initials or devices, but are 
w itliout the name of the intended contents The lettering, 
it should be stated, is rn blue over the white stanniferous 
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Much ob*-curUs lunp*. ftlumt tin t fU {K>ttcri<?s of 
Lnmbpth Tiiat one filwatil Wamrr of I »mbetb bttl 
sold potlcr’s clay there to London potters at least as 
earh a« iCGfi, and had al'O exported large quanlities 
of the vimc material to potlcnes m Holland, dots 
not condusiselj prmc tliat carthenn.ire or «tone«afp 
\tns made in Lambeth. Hut from tJic preamble to a 
patent granted in 1676," it appears tlial John Ari’ens 
Tan Hamtne, a Dutch potter, who had laVcn out an 
English patent on Apnl o^td, 1671, for the “art of 
maheinge ttlcr, and porcclanc, ami other cartlienunres, 
after the ua) practised m Holland,” had settled at 
Lambeth. So tli.at, while the assertion, sometimes in.idc, 
tliat hard earthenware gl.izcd with salt, tlmt is, stone- 
ware, was m.nde at Lambeth in the 17th century has 
recened no confirmation either from the CMdencc of 
fragments found in the localit} or from probable tradition, 
there are mans reasons for accepting ns true the state- 
ment that tiierc were dcUt potteries in Lambeth in the 
fust half of the 17th centurs Incidentalh, indeed, we 
learn that at the dose of that century’ there was at 
least one potworbs there, for in the )ear 1699 Saiory 
tried his new steam-engine in a pottery at Lambetli. 
But we cannot tr\ the date of the estabfisfiment of anv 
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one or more of the Lambetli delftwork'; b) anj satis 
factory e\idence, although the mug id the British 
Museum, formerlj m the Willett collection, inscribed 
William Lamboth, 1650, the candlestick with the Tish 
mongers* \rms and the letters W W L , and date 1G48 
(Fig 32), and tlie mug inscribed William and Elizabeth 
Burges, 24th August 1631, both at South Kensington, 
point, like the wine pots to be described presentlj, to au 
earlier date than that of J A lan Hamme’s patent 
All this ware is of one sort and style, but it occurs in 
a considerable number of forms The body is of a pale 
bull tint, and like the Bristol delft of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, harder, and with less hme than 
the corresponding Dutch vt'are the enamel is also 
generally whiter and more opaque than that of the 
common foreign specimens The more decorated nr 
ornamental pieces of Lambeth delft may be designated 
•IS wine jugs, pill slabs, large dishes or phtters and 
posset pots Of the wine*jugs a large number of pint 
and half pint sizes are extant Some of these are plain, 
but many are msciibed not only with the name of the 
wine they were intended to contain, but also with the 
date of their manufacture (or possibly the date of 
bottling) Their form and clnracter may be learnt from 
33 . representing an example in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum 

The existence in various public and private collections, 
of sixtv or seventy examples of these Lambeth viine 
vessels bearing dates and nine names, has been recorded 
However there arc many similar wine pots of different 
sizes but perfectU plain, there are also many others 
known whiclt bear dates with mitials or devices, but are 
VMtliout the name of the intended contents Tlie lettering, 
it should be stated, is in bine over the viliite stanniferous 
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enamel, but under the thm lead glaze The j t 
jugs for sack and for white wine are more nun 
and the majority of them earlier in date than tin 
claret the years on these wine vessels range I «• 

1639 and 1672 The latter dite occur", on 1 sj f 
described by Mr J E Hodgkin the formei uns n 
destroyed in the burning of the Mevniuiii Pn 
Besides the examples m the British and \ ictoi 
Albert Museums specimens ire to be found 1 1 i 
Mechanics Institute Hinley the museums at Lnr 1 
and Norwich, 'ind m manv other public as nell s 
private collections It has been suggested that the <1 tea 
on these wine jugs do not mark the vears in whicii tl s 
pots were made, but vintage years There exist several 
objections to this view, which Ins indeed been propounded 
mainly in order to deprive Lambeth of the credit of 
having produced any delft ware before the date of the 
patent granted m 1676 to the Dutchman, John \nens 
van Hamme One of such objections seems particularly 
cogent for it cannot be seriously argued that a claret 
of the vintage sav of 1647, was kept nearly thirty years 
before the wme vessel with that mme and date upon it 
was made to receive it in the same way as a decanter 
of to day Besides, it looks very much as if coloured 
delft had been made in England not only befoie 1676 
but some time before 1672, for in that year a Roval 
Proclamation forbad the importation of ‘painted earthen 
ware to compete with the home manufacture of tlie 
same art “ but latelv found out in England In the 
same sense one may suggest that the stvle of the most 
clnracteristic pieces of dellt ware believed by connoisseuis 
to have been made at I^mbeth m the 17th century is 
distinctly Italian, not Dutch I pointed out this peculiarity 
in the ist edition 1,1884) of this Handbook , further studv 
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Ins ronfirmcd mv opiaton Vnd anyone v\ho has rvamu 
the claims to pnoritj pul fon\arLl bj patentees of in\ 
tions <lurin? the 17th centun anil ba\e clivco\ered h 
often the> arc oUmousIj imahd But in order to pr< 
tlic non-BnglisIi origin of the enrlv pieces (before lO 
jt Ins been suggested that the\ were, so hr as the bod 
a\ete concerned, made and fired abroad, and nere lb 
after dipping m the enamel slip, sent mer in tli 
unfinished state to llm coimtri to be painted and 
rcceiie tbeir final thin coat of \itreous lead glare b\ 
inetnod of spra\mg But such an idea ignores the f, 
tint the soft, dusl>, non coherent coating of tin ciiar 
\MUscarcel> bear touching, and could tmt luaie entlu 
the penis, such ns tlici were in tlie i7tb centun, of packi 
and of tr«ansit between the Continent and England 
mm be remarked tluat this >imnce lispothcsis has lx 
constructed to account for the thuroughh Lnglish st, 
of the lettering and figures on the majorilj of the pie 
tinder discussion Of course iliase who contend for 1 
lioine origin of these wares are readt to allow tint 1 
jiaiiumg to be found on sumt «f the larger and la 
piccia, Mas done b% foreigners But b\ careful veighi 
of all the ciidencc furnished b\ .irtual s{)eeim( 
attribulLtl to Lambeth, I am driven to the wnulusi 
tint a considemble manufacture of delft cMstnl thi 
at least .ascarlj as 1631 Such ciidcnce is chemical a 
pbweal ns well as hterarv and nTChmob>gvc<vl 

'1 he consideration of individual specimens of I.amb( 
delft (other llinn winc-jugs) mai now be resumed 
order of date mention must ogain be made of 1 
*' TtN/f, ‘if. ’i.baeV. 

of a rather immature product V mug, John I cm 
1634, IS in the Bristol Museum , a pHiter wiili .a figi 
of Charles I or horselncl, 1637, belongs to Dr Ghohi 
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A\hile there ii> a fountain of 1641 m the British Mu eut i 
In the same collection occurs a remarkable piece of 
much technical excellence ^vhich I regard as Laml el 
It IS a large jug, the white enamel surface being po\ dt \ 
all o\er with manganese puce save where tuo t 
bands are reserved These are bordered and lettered n 
blue One of these bands encircling the neck bears 1 ^ 
inscription — RICHARD BIRCHCT 1641 the nl r 
round the bellj reads— DRINkE TO TH\ TREND 
BVT REMEMBER TH'^ ENDE 1641 A mug wludi 
IS named b> Mr Rudler as belonging to the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire lias the name and 
date — John Williamson 1645 A two handled cup with 
a spout IS inscribed 1657, while a flower holder like 1 
book has 165S on it Both these specimens are m the 
British Museum where also some evamples may be seen 
having dates rather earlier titan the last named 

\ttention maj now be drawn to some very charac 
tenstic products of the Lambeth kilns There are certain 
large dishes or platters round and oval, which in spite 
of their occasional divergences from the typical white 
enamel of Lambeth may be reasonably assigned to one 
or more of the several delft potteries whicli were working 
there after the middle of the 17th centur> An early 
example is the platter 14^ inches across representing the 
Walk to Emmaus In tlie clouds occurs the w ord GOD , 
the piece is dated 1653 Another platter, somewhat larger, 
bears tlie arms of the City of London m dull blue and is 
inscribed ANNO 1654 LONDE, these two speamens were 
in Jernijn Street and are now at South Kensmgton A 
large dish boldly painted with shields of arms and various 
emblems perished at the Alexandra Palace fire It bore 
the legend — EARTH 1 am et is most true desdvn 
ME NOT FOR soo AR TOV Jan i6th, i66o It bore also. 
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.m n «irfoll, tho inm<-? GOUC WD U l/ADP FH 
STLRL Tif,' 34 rpprcv‘nts anolhfr of tli(^ Inrgp pKttcr*. 
now ui the Uriti'li Mu'irum In the first edituii <f thi> 
II'iniUvMik wc wrotf* thw «f t!«^ ^jKcsinrn’— U» Icmjv 
t itio 1 of I \c here rendered with les» unrouih qnnintnt s 
lino in the roiij,lKr \ntitt) of delft w irc nl irh wr incline 
to refir to n StiPordsInre ori(;in ilie Iwncle- is vrr\ welt 
ilrsiRiMtl 'ind rcc-iHs tin. st>k of some Inlnn ni ij ilin 
j\ Hrj.* r phtter. ^imrlirU deof»ntcil nui rf th'’ \ear 
jWj Tm\ be seen m the Itritidi Muvuin Ikit its 

tecliniquc i^: inferior, 'ilUiouftli the colours uy^l in tlie 
same, nanieK preen \ellow, onn^* nnd piici m nlditi i 
to blue The colours hi\< tun and the s»rf ire is irre^uhr 
and pitteil Oiu fids '»hli,.cd to iru nil it li >wevcr is 
•cnnnating from the sitne painter and the c.^^^e f irt r\ 
a? the sjynmen slniwn in Fip 31 1 ip 34 illiiitr itis 

another liff’C <loli in the Ilntisli Museum Its slv le reins 
to l>c a rluin^N innt ition of tlie Inh m r itlirr if an i f the 
Pufrh In the centre Jac*sl»s Drean is rej fc-verili d in 
the l> 'itler are f mr ssmbohcal fii,tires in ov <1 me i ilh ns 
sepanlc^l b\ tenais.v.anre oitnnciitv of ammi f rnis It 
is ihteil jf<>0 
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Museum ninj be sludiej m^nj dited trn\s, pKt d 
dishes belonging to the jears 1676, xOjy, ifiSo i 

1693, tOgS T724, and 1743 

Before leaxing the 2>ubject of delft dislus n i. 1 
should be cnlled to those nn which a Rn\al ■! i 
guished person is p^»rt^a^ed These arc technicalh I 
artistic'ill\ inferior to such a piece as that iliustnt 1 
Fig 34 Tlie\ show less successful hdlouing of ItK 1 
or Dutch models than the majority of the speLin--n- 
descnbed The\ are rough pieces enamelled on thf fne 
onh, tiie back or retetse being simph glazed with u 
transparent lead glaze, sometimes tinted with the colou»> 
used on tortoise shell ware The drawing on these pieces 
IS quaint and crude, the colours are dull , the trees are 
cominonlv painted with a sponge, the enamel ground is 
a dirts greenish white, and the rims are usually adorned 
with blue dashes The subjectsare — Portraits of CharlesI , 
Charles II, James II, William and Mar^, Queen Vnne, 
Prince Eugene, the Duke of Marlborough, and a few other 
celebrated personages of the daj A late example is gnen 
in Fig 36. Some of the figures are shown standing, some 
enthroned, man\ on horseback These platters are usually 
about 13 inches in diameter, and are commoni} painted 
in two or more colours, besides blue, naraelj, green, puce, 
jellow and bndv-red There was a good senes in Jerm>Ti 
Street now at South Kensington, while manj prnnte 
collectors, such as Mr Solon and Dr GKisher own 
examples Some of these productions mat be of foreign 
origin made for the English market, but most of them 
are certamh English “Were thej made at Lambeth or 
in Staffordshire,' is a question difficult to answer, but 
£W whole ji seenu> probable tliat thev emainted from 
one of the Lambeth factories There is a certain familj 
likeness m the long series which corers, if dated examples 
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be mir guide, no lea; than si^U fue %ears, 1637-1702 
Vnd this continmt\ of manuficture could hirdl\ lia\e 
been the case m respect to Sltaftord''hire delCt, ^'•!ule tlie 
date> are genemlK too earh for the factories at Ilfistol 
and Lnerpool A plate m the author’s collection m'i\ 
be assigned to the same origin, and maj be described 
m tins place as it represents CInrIes 11 m the Uoscobel 
oak, and is doubtless a Restoration piece The colours 
emploved arc three — dull blue, dull green and dull iron 
red — the last o\er the glaze The King's face in blue 
is in the midst of the sponge punted foliage, in Minch 
abo are disposed three crowns in blue and red The 
tree taink and the herbage below it are in blue, while 
one band and three lines of blue encircle tlic border , 
both front and back ore cosered with n rather dull white 
enamel 

Mans pill slabs were made at Lambeth There are 
two examples at South Kensington and one in Dr 
Cilaishers collection, all bearing the arms of the \pothft 
canes' Company One piece has the Rosal \rms as 
well, while another has the Apothecaries motto opt jerque 
per (irhcm Hicor Plinrmacx jars, drug pots, and ointment 
pot> w ere also made at Lambelli, besides a large number 
and ^a^Iet> of fnnc\ pieces, such as puzzle jugs, puzzle 
cups nests of small cups, etc 

In addition to the plain white, and the blue and 
colour-painted delft made at Lambeth it is nlIoA\abIe 
to attribute to the same ceramic centre certain small 
jug-3 winch li'i\c perplexed collectors Ihe forms as 
well as the bod), and, where it is \isible, the tm enamel, 
agrre with those of the best authenticated productions 
of Lambeth The Biichet Jug alreadi described affords 
a connecting link between these pieces and those of the 
more usual ttpe One of these is a small siher mounted 
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]ug m the British Museum on the uhite gr3unJ there 
IS a sprinkled coating of manganese puce Mivo" this 
colouring oxide was put on commingled with tl r final 
lead glaze, which, as before stated, is not a dip glize 
Examples occur not only in jugs but m small hgures 
and decorative pieces of cobalt blue and of blue and 
yellow sprinkled on the surface m the same wav He e 
may be added a few words anent some rare piece'* of 
delft, co\ ered with a dark blue enamel irregularly blotched 
with white Specimens are in the British Museum and 
in Dr Glaishers collection An interesting form in 
which this variety of delft appeared is that of a standing 
salt with three curved upstanding arras for the support 
of the napkin which was thrown over the whole, ns in 
the case of English silver saltcellars of similar pattern 
and date In the absence of inscriptions one cannot feci 
quite sure, however, that this variety of the ware is not 
of French or Italian origin 

Some further evidence, not merely of the existence of 
potteries at Lambeth but of the nature of their produc 
tionswas furnished in the fragments ol white enamelled 
ware and wasters discovered during the progress of the 
Albert Embankment works, and the re building of many 
premises in the neighbourhood of High Street 

Another kind of proof of the existence of these Limbetli 
pot works IS afforded by what may be called incidental 
biographical references For instance, one James Doe, a 
native of Lambeth, was apprenticed to a painter in china 
and earthenware at Mr Griffith’s Delft Pottery, High 
Street, Lambeth, and afterwards was in the employment 
of Wedgwood And we Imow also tluat about the middle 
of the eighteenth century (if not before) this Griffith had 
a “Delft Pottery” in High Street Later on in the 
century another potwork was founded (Coades) where 
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\V. J. ColTec, the clever modeller mIio nftcrwnrds ^\c>rked 
nt Derby, was employed for some time 

In 1776, GtifTith and Morgan ad\crtj‘-cc] m Feltv 
J'lirJey's IJrt$tal Jeurmt for a stone kiln burner, .1 tof>- 
ware turner and an “ingenious painter" I he adicrtisc- 
inent is dated Irom llicir pot-lmuse, Lanibctli, .uul con- 
cludes witli the words, "These men must understand 
tlieir business well, as the Company have indilTcrent 
hands enough nlrcadv." 

I-iinbetli still continues the sc.it of important pot 
works. The factory of Messrs. Dnulton, "The lanibctli 
Totters’," was established in 181H. that of Nfessrs btilf 
and Sons, “The I.ondon Potter)," as c.iilv, it is said, 
as 175:. 'Die late ^l^ Hent) DouUon, about tlic scar 
1870, intrrnluccd into his works 'previously contincJ tu 
the ni.mufacturc of dram pipes and other rough ware, 
ninsl of It salt-glazed stoneware), .m cnlitcly new (lass 
of jKiiterj of high quality not merely as to fabric but 
in Its artistic cvcellencc It may be <siiJ to h.ue liecn 
fiKindrd in a measure upon the Cicrmm stonewarev, but 
It pO'sessc’s merits as to tolour, form, and dccuralion, 
wliioh arc entirely origin tl s«me of ihe artists wlio 
design it, sticli as Mr George Iiiiworlli .iml Miss Hannah 
B Barlow, have aojuircil a high repuCitioii Besides 
this sall'gliresl jwttrry some of the ornamental ware 
made by ituiilton is uiigl ized sl»«iew.irr , some is gla/ed 
w itli a feUjvitiiic mixture, and some is Ir ul glared on .1 
soft earthc'iwarc Ixxh.and is drt»«rated iiiithr the glaze. 
Of course ihe fiirliier constd«r.iti"ti tins > ntireh niod-'rn 
dcyclopincnt of ccmniii art .»t l-inil>clh does not f.ill 
Within the scop- of this yyork 
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Im \N irts in I'll ti lulliin «lui i»^ i I lU- 

«f llip M\entitnth rntut' |n <i«t 1 iti ulnr 

intere^it IJio niitcnil ili« hi I »l i! ll't' 

mcnleHiiit; ill olTir ifnnt-* «*f uniortiii c I ut 1*1 ri* ire 
I' r'umi inciilcnts cnniirtietl with the luliiim f tworls- 
wliidi lend unuvuil distinction tu this cirimic enterprise 
llic founder of the iKittorj wn< one John Dwisht M \ 
mdnCl of Cltriat Cluucli Oxford !n tO^ i li‘ Iccnino 
I?e„Mstnr to IJiiliop lUjm Wnllon of C)ic<tor and 
continued in tint office iw Iik three successors I ntjl 
lie Used nt Chester hut before the end of Jf68 he 
moted to S>mctinie between Mnrcli 1671 and 

\ugiist ibyh Dw iglit settled nt 1 uUnni, where Ins scttnlh 
child ind fiftli son, rdmond "is born in the htler \eir 
His first pilciit gnotetl 23rd \pril t&yi wis for ' tie 
mistcri of trinspirent enrtlienwnre commonly Known l)\ 
the mmes of porceliinc or chim nnd of stonewnre, 
Mtlgirlj called Cologne wire Dwights second pntent 
dnted 13II1 June i 6 S^ Dwights emplojinent of the 
word trfiiis/'furnf, which wc should rcploce nowidis's l>\ 
fniws/(/rr)ir implies tint so ne Kind of wnre resembling 
true porcchm wns to Iw understoo<l ind not morclj such 
perfectly opnque re<l ind brown bodies from Cliim niul 
Japin IS Tiers so perfcetlv imitiled ind whicli in 
Dwights timt nn\ b\ Dwight himself were common!} 
ciUed pcircel un In fict Dwight did mike some approicU 
to success in producing i bod} which if not porcehin is 
distmctlj porcellinous Two of ins statuettes in the 
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lJriti>h Miis"u'n iml th** Mindin" fi^'ure of i srirl ujili 
flott£*K ind n skull n< licr fe**! in tli" Viclnrn nnd \itx rt 
iiin (Fi" -jy) nre of llns chv; llip iiitlior Ind 
llif* upp >rtinitt\ of mil ing in «*\ict t>:immition, Iwtii 
plnunl nid cliniitLil, of tli** iiiatrfiil of tlic fiunlr- 
Im^t I) Ifin^in; to !iim b'^for*’ it win dcNtroscil m 1S73 
nt tfj** \le\ intln Pihce \ chip obtunwl from tliii 
pict'* tin vimc fnclurc intl InTclmss ind ulna 

reduce 1 to 1 tlim sf'tioi couUI birds !>'• dislmfjuislied 
uiuKr tin micro-copc h> it** intimili’ structure from i 
slice of I nimon ^n\ Inrd pjrrclini like stoiiemrc froa 
Cliim \ pirn il quinta uivi im!)5is of this fripintiit 
poinleil di'tmctls iii the s-imt directioa IJut is \\i. in 
lun ileilni^ s\ali the slonessirts nnde In Dvm^IiI it is 
time to dt'scriL'' some of the ku rMinjiles wliidi the 
cliiae* s of \cirs insc jmmitud t > couu ilovsn to i>uf <hs 
I la. mi. it.rL mil si^uenoticis of jolm Dwi^dits crrimie 
111) airs ruvrded In Ins r* nteniponncs Dr R Plot 
I R ‘s and John Houghton I I<s ill al no ulci of their 
napt rlmr< lint sen lii|<pilv tx'c uilhentir i oll« ti ns 

I iniL to in recent vcirs I lu mort imjo'tini of 

these ^\ls c fitiiiKd fro n 1 r« prcsentitne of the Dwiclit 
finul% md jMsst d into th n r f Mr t. W 

IbMulds \l Ills s.ile III is^i ve\(itlccn lusts aid 
stituetlcs inil f nir Mini jugs tr disks were divfxis d of 
Iht sefond cdletti HI 4 Itilhini jxutfTs vm.s ch'C lerisi 
III !*■ m 1 nallesl up ilnmlict in the w irks !l mrhidi 1 
s-\cnl criv! oI ihe f,rcs beirilor fV-Ibnnini. tji-cs wiili 
1 Lied linns fnKiacnls iil nislrrs Ir ta tie-./ two 
I'l - < ni With jsetlnj** Ivtif t dtven “s ill 

‘.tv ‘(•'sfs sf U'’s^b.\s I »iUs\ s-i't T vf. V'. O.e 

llriiis’i Miscjiit o ,it 'Huth KcT.sinKli 1 llu* tie s‘ulv 
• f tlie<e 'r wtlle chtl cull cuVe ' rs to if itif% "s 
I n”i.s 1 j »'u"tim< s 1 « j'cMn I\ tin-’s iga**! sj ^ , 
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mens, such as the charming little engra\i-il i z i.rig 41)® 
and the model of a child s hand m the J 5 i •’li Museum, 
as well as se\eral small mugs in the Schrri' r collection 
and in private ownership 

Mention has been mide of L\dn, a d ; luei of John 
Dwight She was bom in 1667 and n-' crling to the 
(egend incised behind the half length reci nbrnt elhgi m 
the Victoria and Mbert Museum (Fig _,qi died m her 
7th jear This inscription runs thus — ! Diti^ht, 

dyed March 3 1673 — in modem reckoning tlic vear would 
he 1674 A peculiar pathos belongs to thi< little figure, 
asleep m death, with a bunch of lilies clasped within 
her folded hands and surrounded with c’cquisitelj wrought 
accessories of embroiderv and lace The magnificent 
life size bust of Prince Rupert (born T619, died 1O82) in 
the British Museum (Fig 38) is a most effective and 
masculine example of portraiture Sumptuous dignified 
and impressive, it is indeed a triumph of the modellers 
and the potter’s art Another fine piece of Dwight’s 
stoneware also m the British Museum is the nude 
Meleager. When we study these and the other statuettes 
and busts of the Fulham troniaille we cannot but feel 
astonished at the amaring contrast between these pro 
ductions and all the rustic and quaint slipwares and 
other earthenwares of the time Thej stand absoluteh 
alone in English ceramics They are the origiml and 
venous work of an accomplished modeller The best of 
them are instinct with indiMduality and strength, jet 
reticent with the reticence of noble sculpture Tlie 
matcrnl in which they are wrought, a fine stoneware, 
of a warm, greyish white, of pale fawai or pale brown 
hue, varying a good deal in different examples, is of 


• Some experts regard this piece as cf Nottmglnm mnVf 
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coasiderable technical excellence though not entirel) 
>\itIiout flaus. and accidental defects Those pieces \\hicli 
ha\e been examined specinUj foe the purpose sho^^ that 
they ^ere salt glazed It is geoerall) conceded b\ experts 
that these remarkable productions were the nork of John 
Dwights own hands 

Jolm Dwight was the second son of one John Dwight, 
himself the second son of Robert Dwight, of Henlej on 
Tlnmc', Oxon, and afterwards of Uie parish of St Peter, 
Comliill This Robert, who died in Mav 1619, was the 
son of another John Dwight, of Henle>, great grandfitlier 
of the famous potter 

\\ e do not know the date of the birth of John Dw ight, 
but lus eldest child Jolm was born at Chester m i66s 
’llie statement (Miss Metexard, Ltje of ll^cdgiisiDd, 1, 
p 108) tliat the potter had “succeeded as earl> as 1640 
in making a few pieces of imperfect porcelain" can 
scarcely be correct for he was, so far as we can estimate, 
not mote than three or four jcirs old at that dtate '\\e 
base this calculation upon the time when he took Ins 
B C L degree at Oxford If we allow that he irntri 
culated when of tlie same age as that at winch Ins sons 
afterwards matricuhted, and if \\e concede the usual 
internal between matriculation and graduation, we reach 
the jear 1637 or 1638 as the year of John Dwights bnth 
He died at Fulham in 1703 and was buried there on 
October 13th His widow Lydia was buried at Tullnm 
on the 3rd of Novcinbet, 1709 The Margaret Dwight 
to whom the pottery belonged in 1737 was the widow 
of Smiuel Dwight eldest suuiving son of John He was 
an M V of Oxfoid and was m i>raclice ns a phjsicmn at 
YcAViTTi Waigarth Sormiel timgVd Wt?! 
another Ljdn, born in 1717 She it was who rmrricd 
in her 21st year, Fhomas ^^arIanJ, a potter of rullnin, 
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mens, such as the charming little engrav cd j ? (Fig 41J* 
and the model of a child s hand in the Bril sh Museum, 
as well as several small mugs m the Schrci! ’r collection 
and in private ownership 

Mention has been made of Lydia a diu liter of John 
Dwight She was bom m 1667 and arror ling to the 
(egend incised behind the half length recumbent elTig} in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig 39; died in her 
7th jear This inscription runs thus — I \iia Diitght, 
dyid March 3 1673 — ^in modem reckoning the ^ear would 
be 1674 A peculiar pathos belongs to this little figure, 
asleep m death, with a bunch of lilies clasped within 
her folded hands and surrounded with exquisitelj wrought 
accessones of embtoidetv and lace The vnagm&cent 
life size bust of Prince Rupert (born i6ig, died 1683) in 
the British Museum (Fig 38) is a most effective and 
masculine eviraple of portraiture Sumptuous, dignified 
and impressive, it is indeed a triumph of the modellerb 
and the potters art Another fine piece of Dwight’s 
stoneware also m the British Museum is the nude 
Meleager When we study these and the other statuettes 
and busts of the Fulham iroiaatlle we cannot but feel 
astonished at the amazing contrast between these pro 
ductions and all the rustic and quaint slipware;> and 
other earthenwares of the time They stand absolutelv 
alone m English ceramics They are the ongiml and 
serious work of an accomplished modeller Tlie best of 
them are instinct with indi\iduality and strength, vet 
reticent with the reticen<» of noble sculpture The 
materni in which they are wrrought, a fine stoneware, 
of a warm greyish white, of pale fawm or pale brown 
hue, varying a good deal in different evimples, is of 


• Some experts regard this peee flS ct Nottingham mate 
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considerable technical evcellence though not entirely 
\\itIiout flar\s and accidental defects. Those pieces which 
have been examined specially for the purpose show that 
they were salt-glazed. It is generally conceded by experts 
tliat these remarkable productions were tlie work of Jolin 
Dwight’s own hands 

John Dw'ight was the second son of one John Dwight, 
himself the second son of Robert Dwight, of Henley-on- 
Tliames, Oxon, and afterwards of the parish of St. Peter, 
Comlull. This Robert, who died in May 1619, was the 
son of another John Dwight, of Henley, great grandfather 
of the famous potter. 

"We do not know tlie date of the birth of Jolm Dwjght, 
but his eldest child John was bom at Chester m 1662 
The statement (.Miss Metejard, Ltfe of Wedgitood, 1., 
p. 108) that the potter had “succeeded as early as 1640 
m making a few pieces of imperfect porcelain” can 
scarcely be correct fur lie was, so far as ^ve can estimate, 
not more than three or four years old at that date ^^e 
base tins calculation upon the time when he took his 
D.CL degree at Oxford If we allow that he matri- 
culated when of the snme age as that at w hich his sons 
afterwards matriculated, and if we concede the usual 
inteixal between matriculation and graduation, we reach 
the year 1637 or 1638 as the year of John Dwight’s birth. 
He died at Fulham m 1703 and w'as buned there on 
October 13th His widow Lydia was buned at Fulham 
on the 3rd of November, 1709 The Margaret Dwight 
to whom the pottery belonged in 1737 was the widow 
of Samuel Dwight eldest surviving son of John He was 
an M..V. of Oxford and was in practice as a physician at 
Fulham Margaret and Samuel Dwight had one child, 
another Lydia, bom in 1717. She it was who married 
in her 3ist year, Thomas Warland, a potter of Fulham, 
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anti dfter his death one William White Ii llrnicd 

that the rullnni worhs remametl lonj, n ti sion 

of their descendants in 1864 the\ pas 1 li nd 

of Mr C J C Baile\ Some of tlie n te b i I ic;ht 
are extant lhe\ do not appear t cut t i phcit 

information as to the mitemls \hi I 1 he 

processes of his mmuficture H to I [ t 
\s scatcels m »re illuna native ilni Ins li t 

But a good deal A autlientir inf rm t i tlie 

relations between Dwight and some f ti ' | iters 

of las daj mav be gathered from the LI ic ction 


which Dwiglit began m June it>93 The recur i / il esc 
proceedings proves how mam EnohsJi f tters were at 
that time making stonewares but it confirms the pre 
eminence of Dwight 

In concluding tins notice of Jihn Dwight mention 
should be made of the fact that Je must ln\e nnnu 
fictured an immense quantitj of stoneware bottles jugs 
and noggins of simple forms and little or no decoration 
■—these were intended for cvervdaj use We reach tins 
conclusion from tlie tenns o! Dwights contract with the 
compan) of glass sellers of London who had a^icfd it 
least as earh as 1676 to bu> onlj his Fnghsh made 
stonewares and to refuse the foreign Such jroductions 
should still be nutnerc us and identifiable but we must 
here content ourselves with a reference to such a piece 
as that shown in Tig 40, a cruche from the second 
Fulham find now in the Schreiber collection and to 
a few other pieces which like it can haidlv be dis 
criminated from the foreign stonewares wlucli t!ie\ were 
intended to imitate and displace \ small sihei mounted 
jug with ribbed neci is a tjpe of a fine kind of pale 
stoneware assignable to Dwights I ulham potten this 
specimen (hig 4'’J is also in the Sdireiber collection It 
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rnaj he interesting to add that the three pieces of 
Dwight’s A\are m the Victoria and Albert Museum cost, 
re&pccli%el>—tlie statuette, ^31 io» , the recumbent effigj', 
^ij8, niid the bast ot King James II, £^i los 'I lie 
Prince Rupert m the Bnti'di Museum cost m 1871 the 
trnial sum of i8s 

Two \er3 small cups or pans for artists or emmellers’ 
paints ^^ere found in 1875 at Sands End, rulham, m 
gra^el twehe feet below the surface Ihc locality is 
within too tards of Wantlbwortli new bridge The 
material of one of these cups is a translucent, mottled, 
ungla?ed porcelain, not unlike Derlijshire alabaster the 
other and smaller object more resembles stoneware but 
15 glazed with a gre\ translucent porcelhnous substance 
It does not seem unreasonable to conjecture that tiicse 
curious pieces arc lehcs of Dwights e\penmental trnls 
of bodies and glares 


Pl\ce s W \re 

There IS a terj near resemblance between some of Uic 
pieces of Dwights ware and the solit.aia authenticated 
example of Places ware with which we are acquainted 
In botli materials we lia\e a bodj somewhere between 
fine blonewure and Iwid porcelain, of a pale grej colour 
streaked with darker gre>. black and browTii the glaze 
IS hard and thin 1 he onl\ extant specimen j et recognised 
of Places ware is in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Iig 43), and was presented b\ bir \ \\ Franls it 
came from Horace Walpoles collection at Strawberr\ 
Hill It IS a handled coffee cup two and a half inches 
high, and of an elegant form the same shape occurs 
amongst pieces of Chinese origin of ^e^3 translucent 
creamy white porcelain It is however not impossible 
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that a {e^\ of tlj«e tmnsluccot white m) ukI mug^, 
which cotmoisscuris Imc assigned somcti •• tu Chini 
and sometimes to Phee, in'i\ rcallv ht ' 1 - itable to 
“one Clifton’ wlio is said b\ Kalph lli i un 1714) 
to haie unproved upon llic nnnufKtiu * Mr Place 
and to lia^c t^lercb^ made a fortune \Ir I r 1 iis Place, 
a son of Mr Rowland Place, of Diinvli! 1 1 tlie count! 
of Durham, was an aUorne\ s clerk in Loud n vuitil 1O65. 
he died in 1728 During sonic portion > these sixtj- 
three jears, Mr Place devoted much time to i’\[icfiniental 
pursuits his potter> was niade at the M mur House, 
at York 

It has been slated that a few specimens oi Place’s 
ware arc in private hands, it is desirable that tins 
statement should be verified and the pieces cnrcfulh 
examined 
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ELERS AMD HIS IMITATORS 

Join and DaMd Clers— Red Ware— Salt glazing— Astburys Ware 
TuERr are two reasons for consiilermg llie ware introduced 
by John Philip and Da\id Elers now — that is. after 
fn\mg studied the stoneware of Ihsight and before 
describing the Staflordshire salt glazed ware Tor it was 
first made a good many jears after the famous pieces 
of Fulham ware with which we are acquTinted, and it 
was the precursor of the most cliaractenstic t\pes of 
salt glazed StafTordslnre ware In fact the adsent about 
1693 of the brothers Eler^ into Staffordshire had a 
marsellous though not an immediate effect upon the 
whole of the subsequent productions of the potteries 
It started the more intelligent and enterprising of tho 
master potters upon new lines, and these lines, though 
tlie\ Ind then sometliing of a foreign element in their 
beginnings, jet voon became tiiuruuglilj English lliere 
IS, it IS true, a great chosni between the grand, massne, 
quaint tet clumsj, coarse and cumbrous tjgs or posset- 
pots of the latter lialf of tlie seienteenth centurj, and 
the daintj, light, and slnrplj turned tea sets of a fine 
red stoneware that not e\en Wedgwood after\\ard5 could 
ii\al with all the appliances of a centutj later No 
iiltention had been prcviouslj paid to the fmenc'S of the 
bodj, or to the truth of the forms into which it was 
thrown on the wheel the omiment might ha\c been 
and often was picturesque, but neither slnrp in execution 
nor graceful in design If we assume tint certain piece* 
of red ware max safclj be attributed to tlie<e llutchmen, 
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tlien we miiy hazard several stateniint tn tlieir pro 
ductions We will sav then tliat tlu 1 Icis Elers, of 
rather John nier<!, prepared lus red i.! 'dli e\treme 

care, sons to reduce it to a uniform i of fineness 
He used the lathe so as to turn In', p o forms hr 

thiimer and more uniformly exact 111 si \ 1 ’in uhicli 

the wheel or ulurler rould furnish H ihliUs were 

in Keeping with the fineness of the w 1 1 lie\ were 

jjnpres':ed, upon Jumps of ejav sforK uj ' die turned 
piece, bj means of brass moulds or st injis sharp!) cut 
or engraved w itli intaglio designs K m n f'l ssnm, a bird, 
an interlacement of curves, a cross fotintdof flours de hs, 
figured amongst his favourite devices tlneids and con 
necting thcead<i were added bv hand, while the superfluous 
chj was scraped ofl from the edges of the reliefs b\ the 
use of 0 <.maU tool But the ware was rut alwa>s 
decorated with tliese reliefs, for sometime'' wc find nothing 
more than a few Imes or lathe turned bands upon it 
k^Tlie iiandles and <;pouts of the tea pots were often if not 
alwavs hand made and of very simple forms without 
ornament 

Although we have a good deal of traditional and 
other evidence as to tiers’ productions, it is roinarKable 
that we are not able to point to a single bit of red 
ware and saj without a doubt that it is of his inanu 
facture No name or date occurs upon anj specimen 
the imitation Chinese mark m the seal climacter vvas 
used by other and later potters, though it probablv was 
also emploved bj Clcrs lumselt bucthcr, nu fragments 
of red ware, have been jet discovered near the site of 
Elers’ works at Bradwell Wood, nor at or neat Ins' hou'c 
or store at Dimsdale Systematic excavations at these 
two localities ought to dear up some of our doubts as 
ti) the true attribution of pieces now’commonh given to 
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Llers and Ins imitators and succes<a5ti indi'^nnminately. 
U present Mhen we think that ne have identified an 
undoubted piece of the ori^rtnal ware we are often 
suddenlj disillusioned by, fg, finding a piece identical 
m form and decoration but of a body winch is known 
to have been devised after nien.' da\, or with ornaments 
of an historical character, which refer to a time when 
filers had left Staflordshire ami abandoned the potter’s 
nrt for another occupation And bcsidc'v all the difFi 
culties of identification enumerated above, the problem 
IS complicated bv the fact tliat John Dwight certainl) 
made vessels, of what he called “opacous red porcelnine 
some years before the brothers filers settled in fingland 
We have said that a foreign element is betrayed in 
the filers ware Tlie style of the stamped ornaments is 
German or Flemish, the form and substance of Jus tea 
ware is taken from Chinese models But lus skill >^0 
modified and transformed these exotic elements, that 
they became merged, at -all events in the course of the 
next twenty or thirty years, m a style winch could not 
be anv longer called foreign 

John and David filers made several otlier wares besides 
tlie red btoneware, or red porcelain and red chim, js it 
was called at tlie lime David filers, in ins answei to the 
complaint of John Dwight, says that he learnt m Cologne 
liovv' to make stoneware, and that he began to practice 
the art in the vear 1690 Tins was at Fulham it is 
probable that he and hi5> brutlier did not migrate to 
Staffordshire until 1693 or a year or so later With 
them went John Cliandler, an experienced workman, 
trained and employed previously by John Dwight 
Anyhow, wo feel bound to admit that the brothers filers 
were among the first tiotteis, if not the very first, to 
introduce salt -glazing into Staffortfeliire Aaron, lliomas 
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'ind Richard Wedgwood of Burslem contemporaries of 
the Elers, were also defendants in the proceedings 
taken by John Dwight they seem also to ha^e been 
making ‘ Cologne wares Bat the Elers were probabl) 
the chief offenders We thml that they also used the 
common lead glazing with tutmse&hell mottlmgs, not 
improbably they made a black v\are which Wedgwood 
ultimately developed into his fine dense black basaltei 
As to authentic specimens of Elers w ires we can but 
point to the score of examples of enrly unglazed fine red 
pottery in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and sav 
tint among these pieces there are two or three winch 
may possibly be the work of Clers himself But Twyforcl 
as well as Astbury, father and son, carried on the Elers 
tradition and used occasionally the imitative Chinese 
seal marks which it is supposed that the Dutdi potter 
now and then impressed upon his ware It is not Iikel) 
that the Elers turned out “red cluna for more thnn 
twenty years 1690-1710, so that we find it impossible to 
assign to them the teapot here figured (fig 44) which 
represents apparentl} the marriage of George III lu 
1761— half a century after Elers had ceased working 
and many jears after liis death But specimens of 
Elers ware must ha\e surMied to our daj and ire 
doubtless to be sought amon^t such pieces us are finest 
in texture, simplest in decoration and most modest in 
dimensions Each collector and expert will judge and 
clioose for himself He cannot have a guide m the 
matter more likely to be right than iMr Solon Our 
difficulty with the identification of Elers red ware is 
repeated m the case of his light stone wart glazed with 
salt, for the pieces one would natunll} attribute to him 
appear to represent the adoption of impro\efncnts in 
the body not effected until 1720 
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It mav be useful to recall here the specimens of red 
urglared rvare of Elers and his followers which were 
•destro}ed with the Alexandra Palace Thej uere fifteen 
m number of these ten small pieces, tea pots, cups and 
saucers, sugar bo^\ Is, milk jugs and flowerpots, partook 
of the clnractcrs belonging to earlv Elers’ ware The 
others were large pieces— cliocolate pots from nine to 
tweUe inches high — ot they were pieces co\ered with 
A\aw engine turning, the work in all likelihood of the 
younger Astbury 

The story of the two brothers Elers has been related 
at length by Mr Jewitt in his Life of Jcsfclt If cdgituod 
It will suffice here to state th<at tlie\ sprang from a 
noble iarmly ol Saxon\, which appears to ho%e settled in 
Amsterdam, of which cit> their father was Burgomaster, 
Dwight states that lhe\ were silversmiilis are 

said to hate come oter to England with Willmm of 
Orange, or more probably just after Ins establishment 
upon the English throne Bradwcll Wood, lying some 
distance from the road between Wolstnnton and Butslem, 
furnished the Elers with the fine ferrugicous clns ihev 
needed lu tirder to reproduce the red opaque china of 
the East It was and is a secluded spot, well suited 
for the purposes of a potworh where eaer\ operation 
was to be conducted with secreca Dj 1692 or 3693 
the manufacture Ind reached a high degree of perfection, 
and was sold not onU at DunMlale, one mile from the 
pntworks, but m a warehouse or shop kept by Dai id 
Elers in the Poulin, London The price of tlieir tea pots 
1' said to Iliac ranged between tweUe and twenU fne 
slutlingi each Probably the sale of these pieces at such 
a price was difficult, anyhow wc find tint Jolm Philip 
nets, lell Slafiordbhire about the year 1710 m by no 
means flourislnng circumstances He said to base 
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gone to some glassworks at Chelsea, and then to ha\e 
set up in business for himself m Dublui i-. i dealer m. 
china and glass 

But although J P Elers abmdoned st iH idshire and 
practical potting, his improi ements \\«-re iieitlier for- 
gotten nor disused Ihe careful leiigatun of ihe dais 
which he practised the use of the Htla nul of metal 
stamps, and the pnx^s of salt gl i/in,i. iiere precious 
legacies to the district Of some of tlie chief successors 
of Elers we mai now speak 

The stury of a potter, Jolm 4 istbury b> name, who, 
b} feigning idiocv, got admission into the works of 
Elers and there learnt some of their processes, has been 
often told He was a man of shrewdness, possessing 
considerable powers of iniention, and, profiting b} -whit 
he lind found out from tlie Dutchmen, soon irodified 
and enriched their methods until lie made a large 
\ariet\ of cheap and curious wares Vever quite equal 
in fineness of body and slnrpness of ornament to the 
productions of Elers, the works of Astbury are not mere 
imitations — at least the mxjority of his extant pieces 
cannot be so called For tlie paste or bodv of liis ware 
he used clays or mixtures of clays which burnt to a red, 
fawn, xellow, buff, orange, or chocolate tint — some of 
these colours b-ing developed by tlie glare Gcnenlls 
his ornaments were applied in Devon or pipeclay ard 
stamped. 'Ihej consisted of foliage and hfay flowers 
crowns, harps, shells, stags, lions, birds and heraldic 
ornaments fsee I ig 26) Tor the inside of liis lea pots 
and otlier xesscU lie often used a wash of white cIi), 
and he was always making experiments in the mixing 
and of class Tlvus it that ht was led 

about 1720 ti) the use of <i due proportion of ground 
flint in till, body of the ware to secure a liigher degree 
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of refnctonness m the Liln and less shrinkage To Ins 
son, Thomas Astbun, who commenced business in 1733 
at Shelton, maj be attributed further iaipro\ements 10 
earthenware bodies He first produced the “cream 
cxilour,' which afterv\ards 111 Wedgwood s harids displaced 
almost all other matenals for useful table ware 

Mr Solon lias a large number of specimens of the 
work of the elder .\stbur3, some of them hating been 
identified b\ means of fragments disinterred from the 
bite of Ins potworks at Shelton Ihe “Porto Bello 
bowl of red claj with white claj ornaments (ships, S.c), 
tlie wliole lead glazed, m the Bntish Museum, is a 
characteristic e\aniple of \stlnirys work and bears the 
date N'ot je 22, 1739 'An unglazed saucer m the 
Victoria and Mbert Museum and fi\c pieces formerJj in 
Jernnn Street nn> snfeK be as>igned to the same potter 
or to hts son Ihe red pieces with engine turning 
upon them are occasionalh' marked witli the name 
ASlDbRY inipre5‘'ed in Upe letters Tliese productions 
probabU belong to tlie jounger \stbiir\ Dr J \\ L 
Glaisher owns two specimens so signed a third piece 
of tile same set bears a square imitative Chinese mark 

\ two handled loving cup with designs in white relief 
on a red bodv tiie whole glazed with a )elIow lead 
glaze was sold in November 190a under the designation 
of Astburv ware As it was commemorative of Rodnev s 
victcirj. It could not have been the work even of the 
vounger Vstburv 

Astburv s efforts to improve the staple productions of 
the potworks were, during his lifetime and after Ins 
death in 1743, taken up and continued b> other workers . 
Twvford, Dr lliomas Wedgwood, and Ralpli Shaw of 
lUir'^leni, mav he named amongst these Shaw, though 
chieflv remembered for his litigious spirit, «eems to have 
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produced some remarJrable pjcccs of red or chocoht 
ware coated all mer vnth wtute cla), and subsc()uni’l\ 
(Ipcorated by wratcliing through tins \vbite lavet J"'! 
rciealirg the dark body benftJ b The best evatnpl'cf 
his work which we know is i jug se\en inches biji 
now in the British Museum, an interesting specicc 
formerly in the collection of Su V W Frarls. It t* 
beautifully decorated with bird-, and foliage la t 
sornewhat Persian style 
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WHITE STONEWARE 

Siaffurdstiirc Sail glazed Wnie iW origin forms and dfconlion — 
Notnble hxamples and Collectioos 

A PECLLKRLT fine stoncwafc, with a glaze formed bj 
means of common salt, was produced, cliiefl) in 
Staffordslnrc, between the jears 1720 and 1780 its 
manufacture at Durslem is said to liatc lingered on so 
late as the jear 1823 It is generally of a grc>, drab, or 
dull white colour, and so extremely Inrd, that it can 
but just be scratched by rjuart? (rock crystal) Its 
specific gra\it> is about a a It maj almost take rank 
as a porcelain, for thm pieces are translucent, and if a 
little more alkali had entered into it^ composition it 
would base been in chemical nature and pinsicnl 
texture alike a scntable liard porcchin Its glare is 
uimiistaknblc, being diaractcnscd bv minute depressions 
which gi\e it the appearance of a piece of fine leather 
or the skm of an orange Tins appearance is caused In 
the high fusing point of the glare, and b\ its ln\»ng 
hern /inrrtf on the ware itself and out of one of its 
constituents In fact the glaze was not applied to the 
boih of the ware before firing, but when the pieces had 
been licTtcd to a high tempcriturc in the kiln, common 
salt was thrown in, and, meeting with w.itcr snpour, 
became decomposed into hxdrochlonc acid whuli escaped, 
and ‘•odn, wlncfi atnckmg the sifica of tfic cra\ in tiie 
liod\, formed with it a silicate of soda and alumiin — 
a Inril glass or glazi IIii» gla/e larir^ in ' gram 
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produced some remarkable pieces of red or chocolate 
u.'ire coaled all o^cr with white cl.i\, and subscqucntlv 
decorated b> semtehinjj through Jius wliite lajcr and 
rexealing the dark body beneath fli'' bc^t example of 
lus work which we know is a jug «evMi indics high, 
now in the lintish Museum, an iit r<vtmg specimen 
formerly m the collection of Sir \ \\ I ranks It is 
lieautifuUv decorated with birds and hdiagc m a 
somewhat Persian style 
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within wide limits even on the diffeicnt parts of a 
single piece, moreover it was the custom of some of 
the potters to add a little red lead to the salt thrown 
into the kiln, and this made the glaze smoother and 
thicker The perfection of salt glazing is sometimes 
reached on objects of common materials and common 
workmanship, even on dram pipes, filters, and chemical 
apparatus In the old Staffordshire ware it frequently 
combined perfect efficiency as a protective coating with 
that exquisite half gloss which, without interference from 
its own excessive brilliancy on the one hand, or coarse 
irreguHntj on the other, brings out both the form and 
the decoration of the body 

As to the body or paste of this salt-glazecl vvme, Shaw 
states that it was successivelv made of— 

Drick earth and fine s md , 

Can marl and fine sand , 

Grey coaUmeasures clay, and fine sand . 

Grey claj and ground Hint 
This last and most important improvement is attributed 
to Astbury in 1730 , but Dwight was acquainted witli this 
use of pounded flint forty years or mote eather The son 
of this Astbury introduced m 1735, upon a dull cream 
coloured bod), n white wash of clay and flint The 
ground flints used in the body in lieu of sand amounted 
to from 20 to 25 per cent 

The slvatp archaic designs, the wafer like tlunnois, and 
the other characteristics of tins ware are perhaps best 
seen upon the richly decorated siuce boats, tea pots and 
pickle or sweetmeat travs whidi form the chid treasures 
of collectors of this beautiful pottery 'Ihere can be no 
doubt tliat these things are far moreworthv of preserv i 
t,'.'aixt.b ;30 many of the EjjgJisli pnreehues and »innii^i?.wT.ncs 
which command high prices at sales and form the usinl 
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potuorks and probablj by the came designer as tlie 
beautiful sauce boat with letteiing and figures representing 
the Seven Champions of Christendc n 

Among the earlier pieces of salt glazed white w-are 
preserved in collections those with a drab bodv (washed 
sometimes on the loside with a white sip) and applied 
stamped ornaments in a white body have been thought 
by some connoisseurs to date from the last decade of the 
seventeenth century and even to have been made by 
J P Elers "We think thev are assignable to a time 
fiftv vears later A fine series from the Jermjn Street 
Collection has been added to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum Our figure (45) represents a teapot and cover 
of this wnetj ihe same mode of decoration is seen 
on a bottle (wholly white) m the Schreiber Collection 
(Fig 46) The sweetmeat tray m the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (fig 48) lias been made in a brass 
mould the tea pot (Fig 51) probnblv m one of plaster 
Amongst the strange duersilj of forms which this fine 
white wire was made to a!>sume n notable specimen 
IS preserved in the Stoke Free Librarv If one imagines 
a somewhat flattened Chinese beaker with swollen middle 
to have been incrusted all over with large overlapping 
leaves having serrated edges some notion may be 
formed of this curious specimen It is however, 1 
moulded not a built up piece A replica is in the 
British Museum 

In tlie Stoke Free Library there are some fine pieces 
of white and dnb stoneware A beaker of Chinese 
form with a narrow band in the middle is of unusual 
excellence It bears some small white applied ornaments 
Tfh iiab giXAiTid sAvlV more ravpov\.'’iTA tfviTivyAt 
realh of English make is presened in the Mechanics 
Institution Hanlev It is a mug decorated witli two 
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band* of e\cellent ornament and a medallion m relief 
TJns piece is dited 170J , 1113 onn impression is that 
this piece is preciseh ^ucll, m paste, and decoration, as 
might be attributed to Elers Phis mcw is not shared 
b\ some good judges, so it will be safer not to affirm 
positueh that this interesting piece is the earliest Juioun 
dated specimen of Staffordshire white stoneware 

In the British Museum there is a small flask inscribed 
.and dated IM 1724, and a salt cellar with large 

grotesque face and bearing the letters and tiie date 
*744 

\mon^t the\er> numerous specimens of this white 
salt-glazed ware destrojed at the \le\andra Palace 5re 
in 1S73, one dated piece raa\ be noted, mz, a circular 
inkpot having an outer casing, with perforated dots 
forming the letters and figures, 1 D, 1742 I mug 
with incised ornament in the Schreiber Coliectiou is 
dated 1732, and the flask n/th “ ^Ja3 flower ’ applied 
ornament (.Fig 46), 17^9 * The large soup tureen 
formerK in tlie Jermvn Street collection bears the cursive 
letters J D, and 1763 Tlie popular subject of the 
capture of Porto Bello b' Vdniiral Lord \ emon belongs 
to an earlj period, and bears occasionalh the date 
1739 During the period 1740 to 1760 this white stone 
ware was undoubtedl> not onlj of lugh evceUence but 
e\lremel> popular Shaw tells us (p 167J that it then 
“sold readilv the dav of drawing the oven’ In Fig 30 
IS shown a good example of a stvle oF ornament in 
this warn known as “scratrJied blue," because the pieces 
were first 'cralched with a point, and the <:cratche^ 
filled m with zallre before being fired 

Of figures in this ^alt glazed white ware, the best 

• lliorais t.€»\es cup is Jitcd 
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known irc T imir in I urki h r stiiin rn niiclletl in ndi 
tol(mr> ]wo vtjs of tfipi n(,l t I I cs Inpii nnil "i 
''iiiJiI ir u with L,if fr ui ,ml (>li%e ind 

nit tlm wnt olmirrd \\ r» d ir t 1 ti th Mi'Nimln 
1*iIt < tin in tf»r s« i s n tt ''.iueilxf (_ >Ilccti n 
\nini iN nr n t infrrjnint i ^ itnsc ribliits dl' 
Tnd ‘'lire) »<<iir in I n « nni tli< n t < tin 1 i inr)nke\, 
n s\\ 111, or i liiwk \ f tin*. I iit subjLCt is in 

the niitlior-^ (olleition ll is tin in liis In^ii indii<inc 
of tin* rork\ lns< nohnrcil iiroun on wliirJi it ^niuls 
In tlic 'scbriibcr Colltrli* n "ite some iichh roloutcil small 
InriK iml other nninnl- Ilicsi fifjiircs nre modelled 
with 'I'lril, hut arc <ificn wantme m sharpness ind 
•iccuracs of detail I ij^urcs of i still cirlier date, and 
still rou^Iicf and nidtr fashion, were, liowctcr, made 
in tins ts ire at llorslem To tins class hclonj the 
curiniis fipiircs in quaint costume of winch two examples 
ire JO the Dresden Mu«suin (I noch \\<hhI Collection), 
line example in the Itriti^li Museum and another in that 
of Mr Silon \ mm and n woman, sometimes accom 
panicil bt a third figure, an seated on a high liackcd 
bench or pew with ends the details of the four examples 
differ but llic) aic »>bMr>\)sl\ the work of the same 
potter Mr Solon s example li richh decorated witli a 
brown ferruginous colour m parts it has been beaiiti 
fulb etched (though rexersed) in the Irt of the Old 
Eii^'lnh Potter, plate \\i\ 

lei pots and other tea ware ga\c great scope for 
iiucntion to the salt gl ire designers Heart slnpe or 
lo\ers tea pots nnd house tea pots are not rare Fig 51 
represents one of the latter m the Sclireibcr Collection 
“some of the house tea pots were of more complex 
cle&ign and with three stories on one side nnd two on 
the oilier, most present a curious and birarrc spout in 
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which a a birds neck and biU, and an arm are 

stransjeh av«ocnted 

There is eien probabihU dwt those fine aua rare 
pieces of vilt glazed white ware, which are co%ered all 
o\er with a ^e^^ de^p cobalt blue glaze, and enarncll»d 
with ornaments m hHck and opaque lin wlute, r- ere 
made about 17^0 b^ VilUam Littler of Longton The 
decoration 0/ the=e correspond, in mam particulars willi 
tliat of the Longton Hall porcelain described b\ Mr J E 
\ighting5ile aa the wo'k of M Littler Mr Li'^tler hred 
at BoDw-nhilU near Burlem hi> father was a potte^ 
He Hecon business about the lear i 74 a lod Mooa jifier 
wards coaimecced his expenments na po'’C«lain V\e 
raa\ assitm his blue glazed stoneware to a date between 
r74j and i/jo The pje«s enam*)Jed oa t^e *op of 
the blue glaze, and bv means o^ z second fi'ing at 
a Io"*c’' heat, are \er\ rare we doubt wh>»tb««' the 
recogiuved p<*ai2‘*ns coald n t be '’tsd oa U ^ finger, 
of one hand 
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knimn .uc n m Turkish r Mmii» ni iincllcd in ricli 
colour'. *J\\r> m.Is of thr^ in lie.. lii};li, anJ a 

vuiul ir fij^ure «ilh ^uv Ij ind ami 

.inotlicr tiiuolnurcil w«r« d«'tf td i-i (In MesanJra 
I*.i!a<i' fir( iiKiilift Ml lit tilt St Collection. 

\nini »U ire not inlr>M|u<iit im ^ iIu-nC, rabl’il'., cats, 
.mil slipcji iHrur. .imt n >w tiul tlxii .i i nm 1 i monkej, 
a si\ iti, or 1 hank \ ligun ..f tins list subject is m 
the niitliors lollcitioo li is tin iruh<- Ini'll, mclusiie 
o{ the Tinks hasp troluuicd l»r«>\vii» on which it stands 
In the ’^lirtilier Collection arc some richl) coloured small 
birds ,in<l other animals 'Ihev* figures arc modelled 
with spirit, but arc often %%ainin" in slnrpness .md 
acxruracv of detail. I itrurcs of a still larlirr d.atc, and 
still riniplicr and ruder f.ishion, were, how oxer, made 
in this ware at Borsicm To this class belong the 
curious fijpires in quaint tosiiinie of wlncli two esamples 
.ire in tlic Dresden Museum (lamch Wood Collection), 
sine example in tlic Utitish Museum, .aiul .anothec m tlwt 
of Mr. Solon. A man and a woman, sonietimes accoin* 
panied b\ a third figure, are <catcd on a high backed 
binch or pew wilii ends; the details of the four cvamplex 
differ, but tiic) arc obsiouslv the work of tlie same 
{Mitter. Mr. Sdon's example li nchl\ decorated with .a 
brnwn ftrrugmoiis colour in parts; it has been licauti- 
fuUv etched (though rexersed) m the Art of ike Old 
Ilitglish P<>tter, plate xxix. 

Tea pots and other tea ware ga\c great scope for 
inxcntion to the salt-pla/e designers. Heart-shape or 
losers’ tea-pots, and house tea pots are not rare. Fig. 51 
represents one of the latter jn the Sclireibcr Collection 
So'.i’.e at tlie house tea pots were of tnore conapljiv. 
design and wltli three stono.on one side and two on 
the other, most present a curious and bi/arre spout in 
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^'Inch -i mask, a. birdi. neck ind bill aiul m rni an 
slranseh nssociitcd 

There is eserj probabihts that tli fine ami nrt 
pieces oi salt glazed a\|nte ware, whi h ar currel ill 
n\cr Mitli I aerv deep cobalt blu ijli/e mt! emmellcti 
with onininenlb m black and opaqut iiii white were 
made about 1750 bj William I ittler <f I ngtm The 
decoration of these correspondb in ma^l^ particiilar> witl 
that of tliekonglon Hall porcel im distnbed b\ Mr J I 
*^ishlingale as the worl of W I ittler Mr I itller litcil 
at nrownhilU neat Bursicin 1ns father was a potter 
He began business about the inr 174^ imi s ion after 
ward> cornmcnced Ins e\pcr»menU tn porrehin We 
nia\ aswgn liis blue glared stoiieu ire to i date bc’wcea 
t 74 a and 17^0 I he pictes enamelled on the top of 
the blue glaze, and bs iiKans rf 1 eeond firing at 
a lower heat, are \pr> far wt doubt wlieilicr the 
recognised specimens could n t mated on the ilngers 
of one hand 
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as could be easily executed by the graver, being found 
amongst those most frequently adopted Instead of con 
cealing the joinings between the sections of the mould, 
these joinings often become positive features in the 
general design, forming borders to the panels into uhich 
that design was divided Assuming the engraving of the 
several parts of the mould to have been completed, the 
next step was to join them together and to make from 
them a mould m relief called a block 1 his was of clay, 
somewhat thick and in one piece It was pressed into 
the mould, dried, and fired , <iccasiona!ly the blocks thus 
produced are found unglazed, but more commonly they 
are of salt glazed stoneware The third step is now 
reached, the preparation, from the “block" above 
described, of the pitcher mould This would of necessity 
be somewhat smaller than the onginal model but in 
other respects identical with it Into this pitcher, 
whether of porous terra cotta, of plaster of Pans, or of 
other porous material, a liquid slip of prepared and 
mixed clay was poured so as to deposit a sufficient film 
of clay upon the interior of the pitcher , then the surplus 
slip was poured out After drying, the hollow casting 
was lemoved from the mould, legs, handles, and spouts, 
with any finishing touches or enrichments that wcie 
desired, were added, and then the whole piece was 
fired and glazed with salt Plaster moulds, which were 
not introduced for this work before the period 1743 to 
1750, gave much less sharp impressions than those nf 
terracotta, and were often employed after they had 
become blunt through frequent use From this cause 
and fiom the abandonment of the casting process, abov e 
described, as well as of the old “throwing ’ and turning 
operations m favour of the method of pressing fa lump 
or 6rtC of clav being pressed or moulded w ithin the 
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model), there came about n general delenontinn < f the 
MafTordsfurc stoneware, so fir is slnrpness is c(ncerned 
lietwecn the jcirs 17^0 ind 1780 lhi«. nas”oj)e ciusc 
of its decline in public cstimition But there were t\\« 
other ciubos it Icist, one being the intn durtion >f mr re 
showih coloured productions, espccnlh if those whirli 
were printed, ind tlic otlier being the pcr/ection <! 
siirhre secured hj the leid ghre of Wedgwood s Oueen n 
wire \n}one who has passed 1 sdier sp n o\cr 1 
silt glized soup plite, or used a hntfe ind f r! up u 
1 meat plate of the sijiic wire, will undcrstiml tin 
disadsintigo under which the peculiar glize ol white 
stonewirc labours lint for some purp c. t sh uld 
Into been superseded is not reinirkible ft niu t not he 
issunicd tint stoncwite nude of i hat of c ta^ j rcwil 
ni 1 metal mould wis of inferior s|i irpnc^s, for nnm 
of the choicest pieces were thus unde lictwecn 174'' 
ind 17^0 

rite Victorii Uld \lberl Museum j>issesses spNcnl 
good moulds of the white stoneware tlueflt from the 
Wood collection In one rise iliere is i ior\ slnq> 
block for i cup <30t)8 52! ind the cup tikcn fn m it 
0*59 Wlnt woiihl fme been i phin rirn Iit* 

been onnmciltcd with 1 rough pittern m sentrh blue 
There ire aho in the same coUcction tw \en fine ind 
slnrp blocks for saute boats 1277b -jZ md ^144 5. 
\nother block for 1 null milk jug bear- iht iriti lU « f 
the designer rn two Imre flit spaces m «iptMte sides 
— R W tliest probibh stind for Rilfh WokI tic 
Burslcm jiotter, whne #,roup of the ^inr ind Mo^es 
<Fig esi IS well known Tlie flit spiccs on wlmh tl 
imlnK «ho;c n irncd ire cut would b^conreiletl in tlie 
jug rormpd from thfs bU>ck b\ the feet wlncJi win 
subsequent^ ij plied on tl«s« sptis It wiuld h 
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large ilask or bottle, enainelled after a CJunese pattern, 
foliage and figures To this flask belongs a Inrgc 
bason similarh decorated — both are in tlie Schreiber 
collection 

T he Fulham Aihite or gre>ish while stoneware, must be 
regarded as in one sense the precxirsor of the Burslem 
crouch ware In date it was certainly earlier but that 
the style and peculiarities of decoration and treatment 
of Dwight s manufacture, latgels itifluetvced the Stafford 
shire potteries, cannot be afiirmed with certainti Tlie 
Staffordshire productions liaie merits both m maternl, 
in form, and in decoration, which are peculjatl) their 
own, jet m modelling the human figure thej nerer 
approach the e\ceIIeoce of the carli Fulham piece** An 
oriental (at first a Chinese) influence was clearlj’ dominant 
in the majoritj of the earlier Burslem specimens, and it 
continued in force till tlie manufacture ceased Some of 
the later specimens, notably the dinner and dessert 
services of the last period of the manufacture (1760-1780), 
were directly copied, so far as their embossed ornamenta* 
non IS concerned, from the Japanese stonewares of Kioto 
and Awaji, although rococo details were added AVitli 
this oriental tincture were associated certain elements, of 
stjle and treatment, which remind one of the finer 
German stonewares of Siegburg and Raren ^et in 
spite of this indebtedness to exotic originals, we mai 
claim for the old white salt glared stoneware of Stafford 
shire, a high place amongst English ceramic mnnufactuies 
The finer specimens possess much artistic excellence, and 
must rank amongst the most origin.al of deconJue 
English pottec' 

Q/!.*hfL 'i.hfdft-, 'k '.4 bkftli^tliat tlrough the Elcrs were 
amon<" those potters who did introduce gla*Jing 
salt iha Staffordshire, the) did not large]) practi |l 
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p'oc*-^. thercrflves except lO the lakios bro^-n mL-^ 
nniJ cans of «toaevare Njue the e-’tbe'* extant 
pieces of giev ^oaotrare p toeot c a cla>e resembhnce 
in to Ui“ fin“ red "nan* tc \ hate been made b\ 
them ton-ardi tc* cfo'/^ cf the c'eateenth centurt 
Between 1710 a^'d tbet» we«^ tn Burtleni «;is oxea- 
tununj oat ^toaeteare ra all probablllt^ "lazed ujth 
^It Between tbfej» dales nrd »be middle of the centiax 
nijcii adtar^e v.-as mad e a tn** qjantitv and qaalitt of 
thi ston^vran?, and there can be 00 doub* that th^ 
intfod "♦10a of salt glazinq joto th* btafTonijshire po^“n'*s 
t\ts ibe tsuse of the rapid esleusio'i of the eaithent^are 
manafactere there dunng the 6rc* half of the eighteenth 
t.'eninrt The coTtmixture of €(8'"^ th» addition of ilica 
nnd espi^aall* of ground fbnt the repeated e£o-is to 
itnprotp the colour texture hardness, and fonn of n 
''are t^hich at the outset liad much to recomnecd it, 
!tll Simulated furtlier imention and p &)?'&««, In th* 
fint quarter of, the eightceoUi ccatu'x indeed thi- pa 
ticular nianufactLie \a5 not earned on xnth Ti"oar cad 
to the extent that one might hate eypeeted oar 

expArience of to dav But still the «ingle kiln of e-»cli 
mater ‘iom b'xarnc insuHkaent to <upplx the demand, 
and so tlie xxorts tscrc enlarged ard more wo kmen 
"ere trained until towards the middle of t’ '' csia ur\ 
the mainifacture was earned on m scores of po‘wi' fcs 
'ning witli one nnoilier in the pe'fec'ion arJ \ i* 
their products In immediate succession to Jalm Pi ' 
Elers x e meet with the names of ^stburr nad Tw\ d 
as maters of salt glaze 5tonew-i*e \s»b«'' used l>\-on 
•ird Do"s'’t clnjs as sxell local "'Xt^ral f *■ h ■« 
hod\ adding afterward- a larse p'opo'tion iromd 
fimt Tlie patent^ of Tbomns B 11 re «i 17— -rd of 
Palpli SI Tu m 173" we e diorcte\l townwl fur"’ 
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improvements in the ware Di 1 homas '^^e(lgv^ood, of 
Burslem, was another celebrated potter of that dav , 
Aaron Wood, the chief blockcuttec nf the time, was 
apprenticed to him in 1731 It is to be regretted tliat 
in \er} few cases are we able to identih the works of 
individual potters or to attribute particular p itterns to 
particular factories When the wire was most in vogue 
there seems good reason to conclude that the populir 
patterns were copied over and over again not onlv from 
pieces of Staffordshire make, but also from the productions 
of Chelsea and Bow Indeed, the finest pieces of white 
stoneware, enamelled bv Daniel of Cobridge, and bi 
other potters who followed Ins example, were no mean 
substitutes for the coloured porcelain wliicli thev were 
intended to imitate ► 

During the last few jears the prices brought bj good 
specimens of enamelled salt glaze luive risen considernblj 
Unfortunately this rise in market ^•nlue has stimulated 
the production of forgeries The basis ib usinlU a 
genuine white specimen, but the enamel decoration Ins 
been recently added — it is not contempomrj Sudi pieces 
generally show some bmall black points, or, it nnv be, 
partial discoloration they are easily detected bv the 
expert. 

At an auction at Christies on June ijtli, nyio, .1 
remarkable collection of genuine emmcllcd s.Tlt glaze 
was dispersed The following lots are deserving of 
record — 

A tea pot and cover, pointed with a portrait of the 
King of Prussia, on an ermine ground ,—33 guineas 
A. teapot and cover, painted with red and vellow 
roses, on black diaper ground , — 34 guineas 
A tea-pot and cover, painted with panels of Jlowcrs 
m the Chinese taste, on ruby ground , — ^33 guineas 
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A tea-pot nntl co\er, painted with a group of auriculas 
on mam e ground , — 37 guineas 
A teapot and co\ er, painted with flowers on a blue 
ground ; — 40 guineas 

A figure of a man in Eastern costume, coloured , — 
38 guineas 
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i!> not usual to reg vrtl Nottingham "ts ha\mg once 
n an important ceramic centre But in the years 
15, 1874 and 1879 during building operations in 
rliament btreet, George Street, and Droid Street, a 
ge number of kilns and many medieval vessels, 
sters, and fragments were discovered It was obvious 
t the area occupied by these early potteries liad been 
ensue, while from the evidence of many coins found 
or about the same level the conclusion may be 
wn that the manufacture of earthenware was in 
ive operation during the later years of the four 
nth centurv Pavement tiles with armorial designs 
e found, also many jugs and drinking vessels of a 
wmsh red body partly covered with a green glaie 
s of unglazed coarse earthenware were also found, 

, in one locality, some tygs coated with a thick 
unish black glaze, somewhat dull in lustre But it 

0 a Nottingham ware of a very distinctive chaiacter 
of later date than the above mentioned productions 

1 our attention must now be directed The evidence 
rded by dated pieces proves that m the last vears 
the seventeenth century the making of an excellent 
wn stoneware salt glazed had been commenced IJie 
cnal and finish, of these earliest known productions 
so good that they must be regarded as proving the 
tence of a well established &ctoiy I or examples, 
puzzle posset pot (figured m The Reliquary, vol viii ) 
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bearing the inscription m cursive letters scntched m 
the cli% before firing — 

Sami/cl n (Tt^iusor imjor of 
4 «(i Sarah Jus wife nnd imjoress \ottingham 
17 00 

IS of elaborate con-itruction bv no means ensv to build 
up and to fire The piece stands lu] inches high and is 
9I- inches in diameter at the top The bodj is made of 
tno parts one vilhin the other, the outer shell being 
incised vith a design of stalks bearing flower'^ and 
leaves which are themselves entuel> cut tlirough or 
perforited A. considerable number of small globular 
jugs of similar structure and stjle of ornament are 
haovvn to collectors One m the \ictorn and Ubert 
Museum (S03 '72I bears the inscription in the usual 
cursive cliancters “ \ottm 1703 It is shown m 
Tig 32 4 similar specimen belongs to Mr Solon 

Specimens bearing the dates 1700 and 1703 have been 
named, there is a jug, having in front an incised flower 
and the date April aStfi, 1702, in Dr Ghishers collec 
tion at Cambridge A jug inscribed JoJin S/iaic, jtetir, 
of Bassfotd, near YoKmg/mw, 1712, has been recorded 
In the \ icforia and Albert Museum there are two earlj 
pieces one a christening basin, 13 inches across is 
inscnbed \«ri7i6er' '’o, 172G the other is a large mug 
with applied figures in low relief representing countrv 
sports, it i5> inscribed — Tda. Stark, 1727 In the same 
collection is a large punch bowl 22 incites in diameter, 
incised with— Ofd Duglamf jor Eier, 17^0 \rotlier 
punch bowl m the same collection tells us tliat it 
was — Made at Nottingham jv r7tJi da} 0/ August, 

^ D 1771 

The Castle Museum at \ottuigham possesses several 
good e\araples of this fine brown stoneware A square 
^ r 
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5‘r inch tile uith impressed geoniftru ii urmments n. a 
rare and unusual piece, part of t pivemcnt from the 
house of a former o^Mier of the polworks The notible 
dated pieces are — a mug— iUan ll/iv^s \pfil the 24tft 
1749, a puzzle jug with GB 17^-) mrisrj ibose a floral 
design somewhat Persian in iharuter s jiii . — John and 
Elizabeth /"otiwemf, June yth, lyCo i 1 u cr dated 17S1 
and having a long inscription with oniaiiients of birds 
and flowers 

In the Weston P«irk Museum, She/Tield, there is a 
well decorated two handler! cup of Nottingham ware 
ITic patterns, which arc wliollj incised, consist of con 
centric rings and bands with a bold encircling wreath 
of conventional foliage Tlie inscription runs thus— 
Ann Gocduin, March ^rd, 1747. 

There area good manv specimens of this stoneware in 
private possession Dr Glaisher owns a twolnndled 
loving cup with incised line decoration and the inscrip 
tion — Thomas ^mceton and Mary, his utfc, 1739 Other 
dated pieces are — a mug riclilj decorated witli incised 
work representing leaves, stems, thistle, and rose blooms 
and crowns, and inscribed John Johnson, Schoolmaster, 
d^otttngham, Sept. ye 3, 1762; a rattle with the legend 
— Elizabeth Clark December ye a^tk, 1769 , and a cup 
inscribed— Tsooc Danc(e), of -Vottii* ye ]',[akcr. May the 9, 
1780 The latest date recorded on any piece is 1805 
It is believed that the Nottingham stoneware ceased to 
be made \eiv early m the 19th centurv 

Any notice of this ware would be verj incomplete 
without a reference to the “bear” jugs in the form of 
a Sitting bear with a movable head constituting a cup 
These vessels were in common use in beer houses during 
the closing years of the seventeenth century' and the greater 
part of the eighteenth. These were made m Stafford 
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sliire and Derbvslure as welL as in Nottingliam, but the 
latter town certainly produced a considerable number, m 
the peciiinr briglit brown and reddish brown stoneware, 
which was the chief product of its potworks tlie blackish 
and the white stoneware bear-jugs mav be attnbuted tn 
ChesterCeld, Brampton and the StaSordshire potteries 
The brown bears were sometimes smooth, but more 
frequently coated on the head and body with an immense 
number of minute rough shreds of clay The fmc c\nmplc 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum is shown witli its 
stand of the same material in I ig 53 

It IS considered by Mr J Potter Briscoe, of Nottingham, 
who has pud very careful attention to the subject, that 
all, or nearly all, of the brown stoneware which we 
Iiate been describing, was made by a family of potters 
of the name of Morlev He gixes the name of three 
members of this family, John Morley, wno was made a 
burgess in 1695, Joseph Morle\, a burgess in 1721, and 
Charles Morley m 1723 The last named, who became 
Sheriff of NottingJum in 1737. amassed a considerable 
fortune by his business By the Hst quarter of the 
eighteenth century the local manufacture of stoneware 
Ind become inconsiderable, but it prob^bly lingered on 
for a y ear or two after the close of the century T he 
potteries were situated in the lower part of Beck 
Street 

By means of the pleadings in the Chancery Proceedings 
of 1693 “Dwight \ersus Elers and others ’ we cm carr\ 
back the manufacture of salt-glazed stoneware in Not- 
tingham at least se^en yetrs earlier than the date on 
■fJ’A VJ-jJ'.Vj.d.soo posset.-pQt James, XDothac taiyiibecat tjje. 
Morley farailv, was one of the defendants in the same 
suit 

It IS well to state that Nottingham brown stoneware 
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inch tile with impressed gronu ii « il i.rnnmentb is a 
nre and unusual piece, |>art of . j ncin-'iit from the 
house of a former owner of the j iiw<r) flie notable 
dated pieces, arc — i mug Mms IW i l/'id i/ie 24tft 
1749, a pu77le jugwith till 17-,-, iii< is< i djewen floral 
design somcwliat Persian in (hirutct 1 \\.\„—John and 
rjtzabcth Foi mnd, Junt jlh, ijft 1 iiii, d itrd 17S1 
<ind having a long inscription with <ni mints of birds 
and (lowers 

In the Weston Park Museum, ‘shelTiehl. there is a 
well decorated two handled cup of Nottiiiginm ware 
Ihc patterns, which are wlioll) incised, consist of con- 
centric rings and bands with a bold encircling wreath 
of convcnUonal foliage The inscription runs thus— • 
Ann GooJnin, March 3rd, 1747. 

There are a good many specimens of this stoneware m 
pniate possession Dr Glaisher owns a two Inndled 
losing cup with incised line decoration and the inscrip 
tion — Thoittas Suiccton twd Mary, ht$ utfe, 1739 Otlier 
dated pieces are— a mug richlj decorated with incised 
work representing leases, stems, thistle, and rose blooms 
and crowns, and inscribed John Johnson, bchoohnaster, 
Xottingham, Sept ye 3, 1762; a rattle with the legend 
-—riizabeth Clark December ye 2$th, 1769, and a cup 
inscribed — Isaac Dane{e), of Xottm ye Atakc 7 , May the g, 
1780 The latest date recorded on any piece is 1S05 
It IS believed that the Nottingham stoneware ceased to 
be made verv early in the igtli century 

Any notice of this ware would be \erv incomplete 
without a reference to the “bear* jugs m the form of 
a sitting bear with a movable head constituting a cup 
These vessels were in commCHi use in beer houses djiciog 
the closing years of the seventeenth centurj and the greater 
part of the eighteenth These were made in Stafford 
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'iliue and Derbv-shire as A\ell ns in Xottingtani, but tho 
latter toun certainU produced a considerable number, m 
the peculiar bnght brouu and reddish browm stoneware, 
which was the chief product of its potworLs the blathidi 
and the white stoneware bear-jug*. mas be attnbuted to 
Chesterfield, Brampton and the Staffordshire potteriis 
The brown bears were sometimes smootb. but more 
frequentlj coated oa the Iieadand bods ssithan immense 
number of minute rough shred> of cKs The fine evaniple 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum is diown with its 
stand of the same material in Tig 5j 

It IS considered by Mr J Potter Briscoe, of \ottinch.im, 
who has paid \eo careful attention to tlir subject, that 
all, or nearlj all, of the brossii stonessare sshicli wc 
base been describing, ssas made bj a Lamilv of potters 
of the name of Morles He giscs the name of three 
members of this famtlj, John Morlej, wno ss~is made a 
burgess m 1695, Joseph Morles, a burgess m 1731, and 
Charles Morlej in 1753 'Ihe last-named, ssho became 
Siienff of Nottingham in 1737, amas'ed a considerable 
fortune by liis business Bj the hst quarter of the 
eighteenth centur) the local manufacture of vtoiifwarc 
Ind become inconsiderable, but it probabls lingered on 
for a \ear or two after the close of the centurs Ihe 
potteries were situated in the lower part of Beck 
Street 

B> means of the pleadings in the Chancers Proceedings 
of 1693 “Dwight versus Elcrs and others we cm c.irrv 
"back the manufactuie of salt-ghzed stoneware in Sot 
tingliam at least seven venrs nrlier tliiii the tlntc on 
tlie Watkinson posset-pot. |nincs, .mother incmherof the 
Morle% familj, was one of the defend mts in the same 
suit 

It IS well to state tint Notlmgliam brown stomware 

r 2 
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)s distinguished bj specnl characteristics Of course, 
like all salt glazed wares, its surface is not absoluteh 
smooth, but it IS smoother than the old white stoneware 
of Staffordshire, barel\ showing more flnn traces of tlie 
orange skin texture In coloui it is ot a rich bright 
brown sometimes \erging on vellou hrnwn sometimes 
on red brown Its glaze occasion il(\ shews m parts a 
semi metallic lustre or a slight iiidesience llie pieces 
were well thrown and umformlv fired, their edges and 
mouldings sharp and true, their contours often graceful 
T he smaller and more delicate examples w ere not onlj 
uniform in substance, but thin 

We have assumed that all the examples o! stoneware 
referred to in the present chapter were gkuec) b) means 
of common salt It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the ferruginous cLajs used at Nottingham, when 
subjected to the combined action of hvdrochloric ncul 
and soda vapours, give rise to the formation of a brown 
glaze in which a double silicate of iron and of sodium 
occur^J containing, also, as other salt glazes, a little 
aluminium. 
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plates of Hristol del/t the following 

1? s r 

r I O tober -7 TM 

173’ « 1753 

In the same coJlectKWi js i tnnJ d of I/65 with a cop> 
of n com of Queen A ne j anted on the ltd nJso'a 

fine bowl With footmirhed ^ and a dish of this 
'70J y 

ware dnted 1^61 But the range of dates shown in tl esc 
evnmples does not comprise the entire peiiod of the 
Bristol manufacture of British delft Vn inventor} 
stocl purchased by Mr Joseph Ring of Mes‘<rs Richard 
FranI 6. Son in 1784 includes an item of 7! y 
delpli wart* And as the martnge of one Tliorms 

rmnk gallipot maler is recorded in 1C97 'in^ 
evcnvations on tlie site of Iiispotvvorls iiave shown tint 
he made delft wire we ma> trace bncl tins imnu 
fncturo to the closing decide of tl e seventeenth centUTj 
But the enrliest dated pece is tie dish of 1706 before 
named ehrlier dated pieces must genenll) be assigned 
to Lnuibfiil \ bowl ten inches across nnd dated 
Ins been attributed to Bristol b> tlie owner Mrs Ma\, 
wh IS well acquainted with the distinctive cl nracteristics 
c f Fnglish delft ns produced in 1 nmbeth and L vcrjiool 
while Mr J E Hodglin cites ns Bristol delft a wine 
jar of 1&/G and n pintc dated 16S0 Tide earh dates 
need confirmntioii 

Ihe ware for whicli Liveqool is most celebrated is 
delft AMicn it was first imde there we do not loiow 
Jlie specimens of flit sevcnleentli centur) winch have 
been assigned to I iverpool are not improl nbl} of 
Lambeth manufacture \\e think the stanniferous enamel 
was first used it I ambctli then at Bristol and then 
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must be ccuicedtd tijat tlie «lrlfi lxu\I«i of Liverpool are 
well potted, the opnqui wjnti'h enamel eienly spread, 
and the decomlioo bold \Lt th« ifleet of the whole is 
li.irdh satis/.ictnn Hi* (in iiiinel tno is decidedh 
inferior to tint of thee irh I inil tli pecimens Uoweter, 
in one rc^pe< t 1 ner|«ol p\< i <1 ill other rentrpi. of 
production in Irlii'-fer j«nntin^ ii hl/t Ihis process, 
applied In \idermin Sir s lh<u>I<>r( Janssen to the 
decoration of the enaincllcd ohjtH t'- produced nf Battersea, 
appear^ t<i ha\e been indcpondi iitl\ worked In John Sadler 
and Guj Green, butli print* r> «»f 1 nerpool, as enrh as 
the jear 1750 I he surfao 10 winch the print was 
transferred was an emmcllcd tile in the one case, and 
mamelled metal m the other, but (he processes were 
identical 'Ihe operation was rapid, for the imentors, 
Sadler and Green, themselves printed Jcoo tiles wilh 
dilTercnt patterns in si\ hours, wiilionl assistance These 
tiles, arc five inclics square, better potted and harder 
than the Dutch ones imported at tlie s.tme lime Ihe 
printing was in black, red, or puce" sometimes a little 
emmel colour, as preen for\ase>, was subseqiiertlj added 
bj hand 'llie tiles werecmplojed for lining stoves and 
svalls, find w ere very popular Jlieatncal characters were 
frequently represented upon them, as in the tile from 
a panel in the possession of the Victoria ami Albert 
Museum, I ig 57. 

So famous did Sadler and Green's printing on earthen 
ware become, that WVdgvsood himself sent a great 
quantity of his Queen’s ware to Liverpool to be so 
decorated Other Staffordshire potters did the same 
'ihe works were m Harrington Street, at the back of 
Lord Street Wedgwood's successors still continued to 
have ware printed there so late as 1799 Specimens of 
Liverpool delft printed by Sadler and Green are in the 
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frame 27-'74 in the \’icloria and Albert Museum Xote 
also the earthenware \'es<!cls with printing done at 
I.nerpool upon them. The tea-pot witfi ri portrait of 
John Wcilcr (r4t5{j’53) rs a ueU-hnoun example The 
cream \sare pieces of this kind may, m some instances 
hate been made in Li\erpoo1 poUertes, but the identifi 
cation is uncertain. The signature of the ongrasers- 
occurs on some specimens thus: — 

Lireyf>c<^. Green, Liierpnol, 

J. Siidltr, Lftvr^if. 

A list nf some of the dramatic characters found upon 
Sadler and Green's Liverpool tilcs is here giien it 
includes many of those ptihJislied i» a MmiJl volume m 
album (Icdicnttd to Daaid Garnck*. 


Mrs. Abington 

as Cslifania 

Mrs Barry 

„ Sir Harra WiLkair. \tlienais 

Mr. Bcnslc) 

M.ahonicr 

Mrs. Bulkelc) 

Angelina. 

Mrs, Cibber 

„ Momniia 

Mr. Foote 

Fonillewife. 

Mr. Caffick 

„ Abel Driigger, Sir Jwlm Urutc 


JXm John III The Cl'oinei. 

Mrs Hartley 

„ Lad) Jane Gres , Imnmda 

Miss P. Hopkins 

„ l^asinia 

.Mr. Kmc 

„ Lissatd<» 

Mr. l.or Lewis 

Harlequin 

Mr^. Li-s-ingliain 

„ Ophelia 

Mr. M.acMin 

„ Sir Gilbert mugli* , 'shsh* k 

Mrs .Mattocks 

„ i’nneess Catherine 

Mr. Mixidy 

„ Trague , ''imun m //ark ivtr < 
/reasi n 

Mr. 

„ Hippolitns , Douql 

Mr. .'^mith 

„ l.nril Timnici 

Mrs. W.ucl 

„ Uwlogunc, 
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i-\Vf7./S// / 1/ 
Mr. U’ooclrv.ird , 

Mrs. \Vri/:;htrii ^ 

Mr ^Woijgliton „ Hu 

•''Irs V.uis " I , ’ 

Mj-'S ^’cjun;;r / in 


MMAV: 
f '’truclna 

,1 

I , Jane Shore 
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Iniluence of Josiali Wedgwood on Englcih Ceram «— Queens Wire— 
Lgjplnn nbck Ware— -Jisper ttare— \ inegafed Ware?. 
There is t. mit’ible dsfference beU^eon tlie producti >nb 
of Josiih Wedguuod "rnd tlitise of Ins prcdfcc-wors 
Hitherto the potters nrt m En^hnd Ind been es entialK 
En.'hsh True, it Ind recened from time to time 
foreign elements, jet it hid issimihted them But no 
prenous potter ever worhed u|>on so hrgt i scale nor 
so complcteU modified the stvle and tlic nniernla < f 
the art Henceforth Wedgwoods impriiemcnts incl 
W^edgwoods pitterns ind designs were ctpied fir mi 
Wide His improxements m the potting or fisln nine 
of lub wires, ind in their bodv or piste wort* ier\ 
great and perfectly legitimite So much is tins riiin t 
be snid of the artistic wilue of work Wepting 
md eieii encoun^ing the pre\nling fislnon « f his d i\ 
Wedgwood idoptcd the nther «haUov\ mnccptiona of 
clissic irt then m loguc Clissic fornib stimuhted incl 
satisfied Ins offorta towards niechinical perfection cl lasii 
finish he tried to render bi meins of tlioat fine pa>«te> 
wludi he wis c\cr clibonting But m imitcur of 
antique gems would accept ^^cdg^^ol)ds copies t' 
idequite translations of tlie originals The lens nieaK 
tin. rouglinc.ss of gram, the lumpiness of surface ind 
tilt faults of contour in the one, while it seraes but to 
bring out the beautj of the other Caen the Birbenni 
mse, a nnsterpicce of potting of miternl of firing 
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and of e\tr\ r\celItncL of work in«liip is but n copj 
nftrr n!I Us sinpe is mtlo„ if ind the storj wliicli 
It"; < rmmcnt mcnnt to i |] li understwtd \Miat 

hljoiir wlnt s.kiH gncn ti w k ricTinblo of mturali 
vition ' But to tlip p »rtn t f t iiponr) celelintifS 
wliicli WtdgwiKil iroiuo I in ji I r in I Insaltcs wires 
t> Ins works ftpi I hviiiin I J crcit deil of his 
useful wire must be ire r I I tlir \er\ highest praise 
In 1 word Wedgwiiod wns i yr ii potter but not i 
grcit irtibt In the funner tpirit\ be influenced 
fi%oiirihi\ the whole subsequent ronrse of English 
cenmic industry less Iipp) in their results !ia\e been 
Jus fondness for the intiqoc nnd Ins Inch of origioahts 
The ' tiKing dclicac\ ami finish of his wires loduced 
1 number of imitators to opa Ins copies Perfection of 
niaternl md workininship displaced tlie old nitite 
picturcs(|uere' ai£,otif was vicnficcd to finish, origi 
niht\ to oleeUicc But it uniilil be most unfair to the 
memors of ANcdgssood if too much stress were hid 
upon this critical view of Jus methods and style TJie 
improxcinents winch he effected m the cenmic intlustr> 
of the countn were too substmtnl to be seriousI> 
compromiied bj the wint of spontmeitj in the irtistic 
clnncter of much of his choicer omimcntal ware 
Indeed the latter fonned in reality but i smiU pro 
portion of the irrnj of different productions which 
emanated from the works of Josnii ^\cdgwood His 
‘ useful ind table ware it was that made hi5 
fortune and influenced the whole subsequent manuheture 
of pottery in England ^,o earthenware native or 
foreign combined so manv technical perfecjinns Mell 
ground chjs and fbnt formed tlie body ^ -siting 

wis 50 good tint every put and piece > nplcte 

correspondence w ilh every other, while n il 
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u.is used was necessvj to secure solidjh PJate 
rested perfectly on plate, lids fitted perfecth to kettles, 
basoQ', and tea-pots The colours of the wares were 
refined and uniform, the finog complete, the glare thui 
And the forms of the “useful” ware showed an exact 
adaptation to their uses TTie spouts and lips of milk 
ewer-, and jugs .and tea pots permitted of their content'^ 
being poured out with neatness, the handles could be 
held: the licL did not fall off 

Joai.ili Wedgw ood came of a race of potters A puzzle 
jug made b\ his great uncle, Jolm XSedgwood, in 1691, 
IS pre-'eraed at South Kensington. \or was this John 
\^eclgwood (bom 16^, died 1705) Uie first potter of tlie 
faniilj who settled at Rurslem. for liis grandfather, one 
Gilbert Wedgwood, was established there earh in the 
se\enteenth centurs Josiali Wedgwood, the youngest of 
the large famiK of Thomas and Mary Wedgw ood, was born 
eirh m Jub, 1730 His pareniswere neither affluent nor 
poor . they had many influential and some rich relations in 
Durslcm His school attendance ceased with lus fathers 
death in 1739 In 1744 he was bound apprentice for fi\c 
years to his elder brother, Thomas \\ edgw ood Owing to 
an affection of the knee, Josiah Wedgwood, when between 
fifteen and sixteen, had to gi\e up working as a thrower, 
and then turned his attention to other brandies of tlie 
potter s art • this change of occupation in all probabilit\ 
stimulated lus m\enti\e capacity At the close of his 
apprenticeship fie entered into jiartnersliip with John 
Hnrrison and I honias Alders, tlie latter a potter at Cliff 
Bank, near Stoke The wares there made were mottled. 
cloud\, tortoiseshell, salt glazed, and shining bladv 
Scratched w.nre, that is, salt-glazed white ware with 
inci-'ed lines filled in with zaffie, was also made at Cliff 
B.ink. 
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Wedgwood reimmeil in pirtnership willi Harri'^on and 
Mders a \er> «;liort time, probtbl) not ! nccr tlinn a ^ea^ 
nr two He tlien joined Mr TIumhis W lui Idon, of Little 
Tenton (about I754), and de\otcd fjirns 'f in part to the 
work of modelling, but also to tin ni pr i\ fment of the 
\anous agate, tortoiseshell and < lulill wti wares then 
made A fine nch green glaze w is one f his mientions 
during Ills partnership with Whieidin When at the 
beginning of the tear 1759 Wedgwood tstihlished a new 
business for himself in premises at Hurslem belonging to 
his cousins John and Thomas W'edgwood his works were 
on a \erj small scale But in a \C4ar s time the choiceness 
and sUle of the little pieces of sanous Kinds of "arc 
wlucli he turned out attracted attention and custom to 
tlie rising craftsman One scry mucli "islies that some 
of the pieces wfiich he produced at this time— the relief 
tiles for fire places, for example— could be recovered and 
identified As his business grew, he effected improve- 
roents m the conduct of bis manufactoxv ns well as in 
the materials and decoration of its products For each 
workman had now his own special work to .attend to, 
and was no longer everything in turn Tlic new plan 
had, however, its drawbacks, narrowing the knowledge 
while It increased the mechanical excellence of the work 
man, jet its economj was extremely important m the 
case of a factory where the propnetot needed to amass 
some capital for the further development of his business 
'Ihis Wedgwooil soon accomplished, graduallv perfecting 
the materials, forms, and decorations of the cream coloured 
ware, winch afterwards became known as Queen’s ware 
He also continually invented new contiixances, and im- 
proved ibe old upparatvs and tools employed m the 
potivorks The notion which has been jndustriouslj 
spread by his biographers, tliat Wedgwood was a pro- 
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iound cheinist and that he «as constantly applying hi:> 
knowledge of the science to the improvement of Ins' 
wares, is not preciselj correct It mny be allowed that 
he knev\ mote about tlie chemistry of his da% than anj 
of his contemporaries amongst the potters, and that with 
the aid of Ins assistant Chisolm, he made manv expert 
meats, Loth chemical and plivsical, which told upon his 
practice His papers on wadd and on pvrometr^, read 
before the Roxal Soaetx, sufficientU illustrate this point 
\nd he was an indefatigable experimenter, carrying out 
in an exllaustl^e way countless recipes gathered from all 
quarters, for bodies, colours and glazes, introducing for the 
first time certain minerals, such as barxtes and wjtheiite, 
into his pastes, and making repeated modifiaitions m his 
materials and their proportions I3ut the chemistry of 
Wedgwoods day, had he been thoroughly conxersant with 
it, would not haxe helped him much in his ceramic 
labours At that time, and indeed up to the last fexx 
decades of the nineteenth century, the ordinarx accepta 
tion of the meaning of “chemistry was far from exact 
for doctors were supposed to liaxe mastered its theory, 
and druggists its practice* 

In the year 1768 Wedgxxood took into . partnership 
Tlioinas Bentley, a Lixerpool merchant of good education, 
artistic tastes, -md polished manners niie partnership 
extended to m interest in oniamental xxares onh In 
17S0 Bentley died Wedgxxood remoxed in 1769 to his 
new house and works at the xillage which he founded 
under tlie name of ‘ Etruria 'This place now contains 
nearly G.-iCO inhabitants and lias a station on the North 
Staffordshire Railway So m nine \ears from starting 
in business on his own account, Wedgwood was enabled 
not only to found a large factory, but to build a grand 
house for him«elf — a house which exen now has an air 
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of faded magnificence in spite of neglect the dingmess 
of its surroundings, and the smoke smitten trees liard b> 

In 1790 Wedgwood took his sons lohn Josiali, and 
niomas, and his nephew Thomas Bvcrlev into partner 
ship In 1793 the firm consisted of jnsiaii ^^edgwood, 
his son Josiah, and B\erle\ In I/Qj Wedgwood died 

Ihe marks on Wedgwood ware and the signs b\ 
wliicli the fine old productions of Josialis time maj be 
dibcnniinated from more recent pieces must now be 
gi\ en 

Ihe main mark is the name Wedgwood impressed in 
the paste before firing The size of the letters \aried 
much — from i to of an inch in height OccasionalU 
the initial letter only was a capital letter WEDGW'OOD, 
W EDGW OOD, w Eoaw 000 W'edgw ood. ‘Wedgwood, tv tiigT\-ood 
During the partnership with Dentle) liis name was 
conjoined with that of Wedgwood in similar t>pe to the 
abo\e, thus mark previous to 

176G consisted of the name W'edgwood with each letter 
separately st imped and not etactlj in line An earlj 
partnership mark consists of the names in a circle, in 
the later ones the word ETRURlk is added, with an 
inner and outer ring 1 he mark, JOSI \H WEDGWOOD, 
with a date under (as Feb 2, 1805) belongs to the time 
when the works were earned on by the son of the founder 
In more recent times the firm employed the simple name 
WEDGWOOD llie O in the older stamps was always 
wide, in most of the Jater ones it is narrower, thus 0 
'1 he marks WEDGLWOOD and WEDGW'OOD & CO , 
do not belong to the Etrurn works 

Many small marks, chiefly those of workmen, are found 
upon pieces of old W'edgwood ware Miss Metejard, 
m her ircdgiEccid Handbook, giics no less than 100 .of 
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these — more might be gathered H, ^ anil 3, occur onh» 
upon small fine cameos of the best time. The inscribed 
letters W H , for '\Vilham Hacknood, the modeller, occur 
upon some portraits, but ^\edgnood probablj suppressed, 
so Hr as possible, anj indication of their work which Ins 
artists might base wished to place upon their designs 
\s to the qualiU of old ^^edgwood ware, and the 
differences between it and the hter productions of the 
same Hctorj, it is difficult to ^eak'with exactness 
Touch and sight afford means of discrimination which 
nre not easilj put mio words There js a fineness of 
gram in the original work whidi results m a dense 
ivor\ like surface, neither dr> and chalk> looking on the 
one hand, nor of wa.\^ smoothness on the other such 
distinctions apph to the so called jisper ware bodies of 
which Josnh ^^edgv\oods best known pieces were made 
The surface was neither dull nor shining except where, 
as on the edges of some of tlie smaller cameos, the shinks 
of seals, and the surface of the grounds of some mutation 
stone cameos of several strata, the hpidar. s wheel had 
been used to gne a polish That polish re\eTled the 
fineness of the gram and the compactness of the jasper 
and black basaltes ware, and it raaj be added their 
exceeding hardness Nothing, indeed is better adapted 
as a toudistone for gold tlian a slab of black basaltes 
ware, such a sHb made for this use, and marked 
WEDGWOOD ETRURii, IS in the authors possession Some 
of the modem pieces of Medgwood ware and man\ of 
the productions of Josiah "Wedgwoods contemporaries 
and immediate successors and imitators can scarceh be 
distinguished from the old work except fav those slight 
differences of tint, treatment, and finish, whicli demand 
opuhr comparisons made bt evpenenced connoisseurs 
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In the further discussion of e'vnnipUb of the se\enl 
^^a^es made b% "Wedgwood it will be inconvenient to 
follow the order of his catalogue f6th edition 17S7) a 
better arrangement of our notes will result from the 
consideration of the different b^idic n their order 
of invention or improvement 

I Cvemi coloujcd note or Queen s ware Wedgwood 
brought the white earthenware bodi winch preMousl} 
had been for the most part salt glazed to perfection 
tinting it of various hues of creim colour saffron and 
straw Hib dinner and dessert service^ well as tea 
and coffee sets were generally made of this vsw and 
were often enamelled with well painted designs of con 
ventioml foliage flowers etc Tlie more gorgeous 
patterns became very popular on the Continent Gilding 
was introduced sparingly Inter on the pieces were 
fiequentlj ornamented with transfer engravings in black 
or red printed by Sadler and Green of I iverpool 
Sometimes the outlines of the ornaments were printed 
the designs being completed in enamel b} hand A sauce 
boat and a fruit basket in Queens ware are shown m 

Figs 58 and 59 A large number of vases and ornamental 
pieces as well as some slilucUesi were made in the 
cream coloured bodv, and then ornamented with various 
kinds of enamelled decoration \ large centre piece two 
feet high (now in the Victoria and Albert Museum) is 
an cvamplc of crenm ware "WTien^from each arm was 
hung a little basket of comfits and fruits the appearance 
of the piece must have been charming also 

the open work chestnut haslets and the immense disli 
25'. inches across (248 64), also 3214 53,423 72 3043 53 
3^28 ^3 359 68, 689 83 and many other specimens in 
the \ ictnrn and Albert Museum, cspeciall} those reccnilv 
incorporatetl with that collection from the Jermyn Street 
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scries On white and cream-coloured ware Wedgwood 
sometimes applied a gold lustre, but it was more freely 
used by lus successors 

The following memorandum occurs m red enamel on 
the back of a large disli of Wedgwoods Queen's ware 
wliidi was in the [Xissessian of the late Srdnej Locock, 
Esq “ The dish was made at Etruria bj Messrv 
Wedgwood and Eentley, the first >ear after Messrs 
^^'cdgwooc] and Bentley remoied from Burslem to Ctniri.n 
Richard Lawton scr\ed l«s apprenticeship at turning 
with them, and has had it in his house more than filt> 
)ears It is mj brodier William’s modelling It was 
turned on a hand lathe, as plates were at that date I 
preserve this to show the quality of common cream ware 
before the introduction of gronan or Cornwall stone 
'Ihis bod> is formed of flmt and clav onl>,tlie same as 
ii«cd for salt-glazed ware at that time, and flint and 
lead onh instead of a salt glaze, and it is fired in the 
usual and accustomed wa) and manner as usual for 
glazed tea pots, lortoisediell, mottled, and agate, and 
niiliilnwer, etc \)so sand from the Mole Cop find 
Baddies Edge was uved either in the body or glaze 
N 13 Before flint was introduced they used a certain 
proportion of slip for the body m the gI^ 2 e to prevent 
crazing, and to make it bear a stronger fire in the glaze 
oven I was the fir»t person tluit made use of bone m 
cartJicnwarc when in my npprentjcesliip at Mr Palmers 
at Hanley Green. ^ 

“Esocii Woot) 

‘‘Dli.si-em, Sc/){ 26th, 1S26” 

Tlie ongimf memonmrfum is incorrect in speffing nnd 
punclualifjn , the obvious mistakes have been rectifieil 
in the above transcript, in wliicli also the ahbrcvaation 
C“ C' Ins been conjecturally e\patuled into ciiii-werj frmtn 
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ttaye The stntemeat as to the use of bones m coif/ieti 
itaye by Enoch Wood v,hea an apprentice of Mr Pilmer 
of Hanlej, is of some interest I ln\e prosed that bones 
formed nn impoitant constituent of Bou porcelain (1749' 
^ 775 ) » Js now ipparent tliat to Spode cannot begisen 
the credit of first employing them esen in earllienware 
2 £^y^tjnii black or basaltes waie owes its colour 
chiefly to iron Wedgwoods black ware wns much finer 
in gram and richer in hue than that made before hib 
day Sells, plaques life size busts, as well as medallion 
portraits of “ancients and modems, were made m 
this ware to a ^er> large extent The tases of black 
basaltes are well known, the> were often of large size 
Wedgsvood made lea and coffee sets in this black ware 
decorated with coloured enamels, gilding, or sihenng they 
are not aery satisfactory m use This ware needs to bo 
backed or surrounded by some material of a rich greenish 
yellow hue m order that its beauty ma\ be properly 
appreciated Basaltes plaques set m boxwood form 
admirable features in fireplace and furniture decoration 
Attention may be drawn to (lie following specimens of 
black ware by Wedgwood in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum Busts (285 66 to 292 '66) of Zeno Cicero Cato 
Seneca, Bacon, Bameveldt, Ben Jonson, and Grotius, 
several of these pieces are about twent\ inches high 
Figurei. are numbered 1263 71 and 1264 71 ^'ases are 
131 78, and 1506 55, 1409 ’35, 278 66, and tlieie are 
a dozen fme pieces of this avare from the Jernw n Street 
collection Tlie lamp, Fig 60, js a good example of 
material and modelling This black ware lent itself to 
two further inventions ofAVedgwood One of tlicje w is 
the application of unglazed enamel colours to the surface, 
thus producing an imitation of the ancient Greek nsc 
paintings, the other consisted in the use of apjihed 
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solid ornaments, usuallj m a compact bncL red bod% , 
sometimes the body was red and the reliefs black basaltes 
The dr} enamel painting on black ware, which Wedgwood 
called encaustic pamting, was mechanicallv perfect but 
artisticallj defectne An immense \ase or crater of 
this sort was m the Jermjn Street collection it was 
copied from a Greek \asc of the period of decadence m 
tlie British Museum As a triumph of successful potting 
tins piece, which is thirty three inches high and eighteen 
inches m diameter, is worth} of attention The \er\ 
rare bronre ware made by Wedgwood appears to ha\e 
been of black basaltes dusted o^e^, before or after firing, 
s/i(h a metallic bronze powder 

3 uave, or fiosso awtico, made in perfection b} 
John and Da^id Elers and thcir immediate successors and 
bj John Dwight, was ne\er successhiU) produced b> 
Wedgwood Neither m quality of colour nor fineness of 
gram did it quite equal the earlier ware made from the 
same ferruginous claj from Bradixell Mood Some of 
M'edgw ood s cameo reliefs in red upon black (\ ictona and 
Ubert Museum 3482 and 1261 71) are more satisfar 
tory in effect than those in which the ground is red and 
tlie reliefs black It is belje\ed that good pieces of this 
class of wares were turned out from the Etrum v^o^ks 
during the first decade of the nineteenth centur\ The 
chocolate ware with black reliefs, and many similar 
associations of two unglazcd bodies differing cnnsiderabK 
in colour, afford a wide range o! effects The buff and 
redware, and bull and sage green were often a era fincl> 
w roughl , the bull with white reliefs was lesschanctenstic 
khedgwood used his 'wliAt*, biffi, gre^ and cream co'iourcd 
terra cotta bodies for some of his plaques, tablets and 
medallion portraits See among the Medgwood cameos in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum \o 66, and from the 
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JermMi Street collection No 4 »•>/ r Xdminl Kcppel) 
Mnn% of \\ edguond s firlv exj r 1: 1 | timeos cliieflj 

copcb of xeils Tnd gemx wtri nil 11 -i Inrd ncarlj 

white or xtnw enU urcil terr ti tunes tinted b^ 

mean': nf 1 thm wash f en ni i pi i [)\ Innd to the 
I nckgr imd Between i//t 1 <1 i ^\ Igwood made 
imii\ iinpn \emeius in some f tl e ! urt-d tern cotti 
bode nc taLK in lh< cane 0 I ircd i bamboo wares 

ict n I intl \llcrt Museum i-, -y a teapot) 

4 U /iite setu p.>tcelain or fine xtoncwaie This 
formed one of \\edgw<x>d s earliest impnnwl bodies He 
used It at first in the plinths of his marl le ant! ^arIegated 
N-ases and afterwards for some of the portrait medallions 
and phf^ucs It differed from the white jasper m its 
pale straw coloured or grejish hue and alst) in »ts wax 
like smooth surface and subtransluccncy iworeoxer it 
contained neither carbonate nor sulpliale of baryta— 
characteristic ant] indeed essential constituents of tl e 
true white jasper ware a subsequent intention It had 
a great tendency to warp and crack in firing 

0 I cinrgatfrf unre as made bv Wedgwood was cf 
two 1 mds one a cream coloured body marbled mottled 
or spangled witli diverse colours upon the surface and 
under the glaze the otlier an improted kind of agate 
ware (see p 34) m winch the coloured ch>s m bands 
twists stripes and waves constituted the entire substance 
of the \ase or vessel Bv tlie latter method Wedgwood 
produced some dioice oITects iivallmg and recalling 
witliout e\actl> imitating the appearances presented b\ 
manj beautiful natural agates and marbles Character 
istic examples of surface colouring aie two vases from 
the Jcrmjn Street collection one of granite w-are the 
other of onyx ware Another specimen in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is No i45-» 53 
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The handles of "vases in tins -ware -were often co\ered 
with oil gilding, occasionalU, m some later examples, 
the whole surface was delicately \eined and spangled 
with gilding, properK burnt in, and not merely fixed 
with japanners gold size 

6 waif This body was the matenal m which _ 

the chief triumphs of Wedgwood were tsTought Out- 
wardK it resembled the finest of liis white terra cotta 
and senn porcelain bodies Hut in its chemical com- 
position and physical properties it differed notably 
from them One of \Vedgv\oods earl) recipes for white 
jasper was, m percentages— barytes 57 i , clay 28 6, 
flint 9 5, barium carbonate 48 The noaelty of these 
components lies m the barttes and barium carbonate, 
which together constitute nearh si\U two parts m the 
hundred The white particles of the barytes serxed to 
reflect the colours of the xanous oxides used as staining 
materials for the difterenth tinted jaspers, while these 
oxides themseltes apparent)! combined onh with the 
other constituents of the ware Octasioiialh a\er} little 
cobalt "was added e\en to the white jasper ware, in 
order to neutralise its natural \ellowish hue By intro 
ilucing a little Cornish stone or other felspathic matenal, 
the white jasper became less opaque and more waxlihe 
while the barytic ingredients, if made to preponderate 
\erx Jargelx, and especially if msulhcienth ground, 
produced a "w arc haaang a dr^ chalJa w hitenesa 1 he 
useful fireproof cement called “Punmaclios consists of 
the same ingredients, the clax being in the smallest 
proportion Wedgwood seems to ha\e fust called his 
nev\ white bodv “jasper” in 1776, a year or so after its 
discoxerv , m the catalogue of 17S7 he designated both 
it and a very fine waxen white body as“wliite porcelain 
biscuit«, ’ but the latter was more easily and chcaph 
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made than the former It must be noted that %\hat is 
called “ jasper dip imented in 1777, consisted of the 
white jasper ware with a surface colouring produced bv 
a wash of a mixture m which oxide of cobalt or other 
metallic oxides formed the chief ingredient '\fter 
__ Bentley s death in 1780 the solid jasper seems to ln\e 
been disused for some time indeed it is rare to find an\ 
name but Wedgwood upon the jasper dip There are 
seven colours in jasper ware beside'* the white, but solid 
jasper is found almost exclusively of a blue tint The 
seven 'Colours are — blue of various tints or degrees of 
depth, lilac, pinh, snge green, olive gre^n, vellow and 
black The yellow is nre, as jasper dip it occurs ns 
the ground on which figures in blue relief are placed in 
a few vases, as solid jasper small quatrefoils are found 
ornamenting some of the cheouer or diaper patterns on 
vessels of black or lilac jasper dip It is to be noted 
here tiiat some of the finest jasper medallions and 
cameos present a curious association of solid jasper 
with jasper dip — the base being of a pile blue solid 
jasper with a deeper wash of the same colour Not 
infrequently a white jnsjier body Ins n wash or dip of 
one colour in front, and a wash of blue at the back 
It should be remembered that all the surface or ground 
behind the figures and other reliefs in white or coloured 
grounds is tinted, and may consequentlv show through 
or, as in many pieces witli a black ground, mav stain, 
the thinner parts of the applied ornaments Plaques 
and tablets, and large medallions in high relief, will 
often be found to have circular perforations, or borings, 
at the back in the thiAest parts to facilitate drvmg, 
and to prevent unequal sbrmlvage in the kiln Some 
of the large fine jasper ware plaques are stamped in 
two or even three places with the makers name Let 
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lib idd here to tlie criteria of the fine ji'^per iiarc 
previoubK qiien (p loi) the ab^nce of bubblcb nncl 
holeb the ^'ltnes'^ of the field and the uniformiU of 
gram and «;urface without ripples or stnngine<;s 

Jso conception of the clnrm of fine speicimenb of 
Wedgwoods jasper ware can becon\e\ed bj an ordinarv 
woodcut the best photograplrs we know, both of 
medallions and lasps are those on Platen I\ \ I \ III 
\I\ \\ , of the T.nerpnol \rt Clubs Wedgwood 

tatalo^ue (1879! there are also some photograiaires and 
halftone blocks in tlie luiliors P rtfolto monognpli on 
Wedgwood The two woodcuts here gnen represent a 
hliie and wliite solid jasper \ase (I ig 6j) with granulated 
, round (formcrU in the 'luseuin of Practical Ucologi) 
and a pedestal or drum (Fig 0 .) of gr«n jasper dip 
with white figures f\ ictoria and \lberf Museum^ from a 
design b\ llavman madein Wc also direct attention 

to the fine specimens of coloured jisper ware in the 
Mu euiii the register number^ of wfiich are here giten — 


493(1 01 


l'l(ttfic< mcdi/Iioiis ramros 
ton 33 3506 5 a 3<)S 74 4938 or to 

I 


34t3 3,1 34f4 55 '4 = 1 55 =4>5 oi =416 01 

•'4IS 01 

MtsrrI/aH< ui f'uc » 

34^7 “io ’5-3 13 3^3 34 

fo guc am notion of Uic multipliciti of objects m 
jasjcTwarv wliicli Wedgwood made would be iLr-cilutcli 
inijo siblewitlun thoierv narrow liniitsof thisliltic hand 
IvHik The lnwks hi Miss Metes tnl and Mr I Raihbones 
fiiu w I rk nameil in our liibliographica! notes), w ill IurTm.h 
all the nwtssan data ftr connoi<«curs and collectors 

\Urih to docribe the general characlcr5 of the clas^i-s 
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and sections in ^\h^ch Wedjjwood manged liis cameos, 
intaglios, tablets, portrait medall «»n- statuettes, lases, 
flo^^ er pots, and miscellaneous productions in jasper wire, 
would occupy seseml pages But we cannot refrain 
from noticing two small groups >1 pieces in coloured 
jasper ware, which concentrate in tlitnisehes the chief 
beauties of this exquisite materia! 1 he first of these 
contains the rare oaal portrait medallions m blue and 
white jasper of Robert Boyle Benjamin Franklin, Joseph 
Pnestlev, Sir William Hamilton Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr D C bolander, Sir Isaac New ton, and John I od e 
These magnificent portraits are in \eryhigh relief, wliile 
the o^als are not less than ten and a quarter tnclies 
high b> se\en and a lialf inches wide— often longer, 
aery few copies of them suraive The other group of 
jasper ware pieces which wc commend to our readers 
IS distinguished for exquisite delicacj and finish ^^e 
refer to the cameo subjects m three colours, or ratlier 
in two colours and white, these show tlicir beauties 
to the best adaantage when not of \ery small size I he 
“Sale of Cupids ’ and tlie “Car of \urora,* in white 
on green with blue and white border, or wliite on black 
with green and white border, may be named as two of 
the best examples of tins group These pieces should 
be about cj inches Jong b\ inches high, oblong, with 
the corners cut off and ha\ing the edges polished on the 
wheel A fine series of the large portraits along with 
se\eral examples of the choice “ tliree colour ' cameos 
may be seen in the British Museum Two blue and 
white portrait cameos m the Victoria and Albert Museum 
are sliown in Figs 63 and 64 

A wortl or two ibout the origin of Medgwood*' 
designs may be suitably inserted here He began liis 
artistic work in cameos and intaglios by copying from 
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<?ulphur, ^ glass, and plaster casts of engra\ed gems of 
antique Roman and Greek ori^o, and of the Italian 
Cinque cento Later on he worked more directlj from the 
Originals themselres English and foreign draughtsmen 
and modellers, such as Hadcwood, riaxman. Bacon, 
Stubbs, Webber, Dalmazzoni, Devere, Angelim, and 
Pacctti, ^\o^ked for Wedgwood, not only in adapting 
antique designs, but in jiroductiig original ^^orl\s He 
also used freely the figures of anci^t \-ases m the -volumes 
by Count Cajlus and Sir \V. Hamilton The Duke of 
Portland lent him for three sears the famous Portland 
cameo glass vase, now in the gold ornament room of 
the British Museum This antique vessel nas first 
mentioned m the year 1642 in the vvork of Girolamo 
Tezi " Aedes Barbennae ” , the exact date of its discoien 
and itb ptoxenaace are alike unknown it is often called 
the Barberini rase Three examples of Wedgwbods 
early copies of this xase belong to the nation One 
With a full blue ground is in the British ^^useum. a 
second example is in the Jones Bequest at South 
Kensington, a third example, obtained from Charles 
Darwin, one of Wedgwoods dcscendmts, was till latelr 
in the Museum of Practical Geologv The most beautiful 
copy in existence was in llie late Mr J L Properts 
collection, the ground colour in this example is of a 
very dark slate hue The engagement (in r/75) by 
Wedgwood of Flaxraan to model portrait medallions 
and plaques of classic subjects was most fortunate, the 
high favour, which these productions obtained at once, 
was a tnbute no less to the sagacity of the potter than 
to the genius of the artist To Tlaxman must be referred 
the fine portraits of Dr Sofander, Sir J Banks, Lord 
Chatham, Mrs Siddons, Captain 'Cook, Boerhaave, the 
Queen of Portugal, and a crowd of others equally good 
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William Hackwood was also a succes<=ful portrait 
modeller, hib medallions of Wedgwood and ins relations, 
and of mam local celebrities are e\ideiith characteristic 
likenesses The grand plaque of the sacnhi e i f Iphigenn, 
adapted from a has relief on the sarcopln^us m winch 
the Portland \abe was wrongU supp >bed ti’ ln\e been 
found, max be accepted nb the wtirk <>f I’icetti It nn% 
be mentioned here thit thib nnrb e soilc pliagus was 
certainly discoxered as earlx as 15S’ si\tx xears before 
the first mention of the Barbenni vaxt 

The prices of ^\edgxxood ware have fluctuated great!) 
At the sale which took place in 17S1, after Bentlej s 
death, xerj few pieces realised an) thing like the ware 
house prices For instance, a suite of “tablet," “frieze,” 
and “blocks,’ in blue and xxhite jasper for a mantelpiece 
realised 4I 10s instead of isf 19^ len times the latter 
sum would probably not purchase sucli a s*t nowadajs 
lake the case of Wedgwood’s masterpiece, the Portland 
xase Not more tlian fiftx copies, probabK fewer, were 
issued during Wedgwood’s lifetime, at prices \ar)ing from 
iwent) fixe to fift) guineas apiece A copx in the lulk 
sale of 1849 xxas bought m for 20/ Prices have since 
advanced, an example in the Purnell collection haxing 
realised 173/ in 1872, whje tint in the Propert collection 
in 1902 brought no less than 399! 'I he largest price 
recentlx gixen for an old Wedgxxood jasper X7i'=e xxas 
700 guineas This piece was of xxhite on black, the 
subject on the xase xxas the Apotheosis of Iloincr b\ 
riaxman; the coxer xxas surmounted b) a Pegasus, the 
square pedestal bore reliefs repreNCnling sacrifices to Flora 
and to Cupid, and wav decorated xxitli xxhite griffins at 
tliecorners, the xxhole stood twentx fixe inciies in height 
Dr Sib-on, the oxxner, had purcliascil it eighteen moniiis 
prcxioub to Ins death for |00 guineas The largcvt blue 
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nnd \\liite jasper plnquc or tablet ts'rntN 5i\ 

inches long b\ eleven mdies high was sold for 41-1/ at 
Clinstics m Maj iRSo, it ms made m 17R9 The little 
cameos described on page iioweieptobabK soldongimlK 
at prices not e\ceed»ng seven to twelve siiilling> , 
the> now fetch from A\c to ten guineas \eillii>r in 
Uedgwoods lifetime nor at anv time since have pieces 
m black basaltcs ware realised good jiriccs or Iwcn 
subject to much fluctuation in market value 

In conclusion \\c commend to our reader!) the verv 
instructive Catalogue of Specimens in the ^\edg\\oo{{ 
Museum at Ltruria It is written b> Mr 1 Rithlxmc 
the vvel! kaiown expert llic collcclinn includes not onlv 
exc^'IIcnt and tjpical tvanples of most chvscs of the 
greit potters production< but original designs midcls 
and drawings of m in> kinds as well as n lung senrs 
of Inals of the diRerciit boilics ii«cd nr invented h\ 
Wedgwood lilt, period J7i'’->79} is probabh rotcred 

bj the eollectmn wjucli includes ‘lome pirlicuJarlv 
interesting moulds for carlv white salt glazed ware vnne 
t»f these serve to show that sever il patt rns usinlK 
issigncd to Wlitcldon and other jHittcrs probabh belong 
to Jositli Wedgwood 
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John lui 


— William Adan& — Pilmer — \eaI^ — LI jili ^laJe^ 
Hollins — Sjiode — Wood Uaienpoil 


Wedgwoods successes pro\oked the rivalrN of liis brother 
potters Not content with improving their own produc 
tions the> deliberately copied his Some of them indeed 
maintained an honourable attitude in tins matter, but 
the majont) of tlie artistic productions of the potteries 
district which have survived to our day from the period 
1760-1800, reveal something more than the influence and 
stimulus of Josiah Werigwoods improvements in material, 
workmanship and design Did he select a graceful classic 
vase for cop>mg in black basaltes, in agate ware, m cream 
ware, in blue and white jasper, a crowd of mntitors did 
something more than make the same selection For the 
most part, thej did not go directl> to the sources whence 
Wedgwood drew his designs, but thej secured early copies 
of W'edgwoods own pieces and set to work to copy them, 
form, ornament, body and all The cameos, the seals, 
and the '‘useful’ ware were all pirated Some of the 
imitators eacclled in one line, s>omc in another, but not 
one of them achieved a success at once so varied and so 
complete as that of Wedgvvood.aP^'^'Th it must b^' ^ 

that some of them produced tllert^( 

ware Perhaps John lumer.h * d m t 

/kvot Jpf:" u.nljJ -hLs death bt* 

iiaving very ncarlv rivalled WeV tlic qi 

his blue and wh * 'f U ^asilv 
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guisliable, both by its texture, T\hich is more porcellanous, 
and b\ its colour, which either lias a greeaisU or a purplish 
hue in it In fineness of gram it left nothing to be desired 
The following pieces of this ware are characteristic, a 
\ase in the British Museum, tliree vases, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 1,174 ’ 55 . *475 55 * * 47 ^ * 55 » another 
va-se from Jennyn Street, 25o8*'oi , n dish, 25ii-’cn, a 
cup and saucer, a5i6-’oi TTie majonty of Turner's pro- 
ductions are stampetl TURNER, but the abo\e named 
cup and saucer bear the mark TURNER & CO Possibly 
tins IS the mark of Turner and Abbot, or of John Turner’s 
«uns, John and "WiUiain, who continued the manufacture 
of jasper and other wares until the lear 1S03 Turner’s 
black bnsaltes or Egyptian ware is of very fine quality, 
so also i< his cane coloured or bamboo ware, and his 
cream coloured sto^e^\are or semi porcelain Of the 
former, note at South Kensington 2505, 250G, 2507 ’01 ; 
of the cream coloured stoneware, observe the fine tureen 
10 ’74, and the charactensttc half gallon jug, 2510 ‘or, 
with neck and handle coaled with chocolate coloured 
glaze, shown in ITg 05 Such jugs, of all sizes, were 
frequenth mounted m silver, and are of a considerable 
degree of perfection in tlieir own way A fine s»^ies of 
tnesc jugs was in the \le\andra Palace collection, vith 
many wine coolers, mugs, and vases of the sam- borh 
find «:i\lc Turner made ^me good btats ’a his crenm. 
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three names are Adams, Palmer, Neale We did not 
know much about Adams, except from the wares stamped 
with his name, until a descendant. Mr Percy Adams, 
of Wolstanton, prepared (with the iieip of Mr W. Turner) 
his biography However, m the \ear 1787, the name 
of William Adams &Co,Burslem, is found in Tunnichffe’s 
Topographical Survey as a firm of potters 

William Adams, bom in 1745, a pupil and friend 
of Wedgwood, built a factory at Greengates, Tunstall, 
and made jasper there from the year 17S7 he died in 
1805 His youngest and only surviving son, Benjamin 
Adams, continued the manufacture until 1820. The blue 
and white jasper ware of Adams, m the form of vases, 
drums for candelabra, spilTvases, and ten sets, though 
generally slightly inferior in sharpness to the similar 
ware by Wedgwood, comes nearer to it m colour and 
texture than that of Turner. In the Mus^e Camavalet 
m Pans there is a fine white blue on jasper cameo 
portrait of Louis XVI. It is labelled “Biscuit de 
Wedgwood (marque ADAMS) ” Such Adams cameos arc 
rare. A quite characteristic piece of Adams’ ware is the 
large blue jug from the Jermyn Street collection 2559*’oi, 
decorated witli four white figures in relief representing 
the four seasons. The mark on this uare is usually 
ADAMS impressed : ADAMS & CO. sometimes occurs 
Black basaltes, cream ware, and ordinary white earthen- 
ware were made by Adams, as well as an ivorj-uhite 
stone ware. 

Palmer was an unscrupulous imitator of Wedg\' end's 
vases, securing new patterns as soon as they appeared 
m the warehouse in Newport Street, London Palmer 
of Hanley was m friendly relations and ultimately in 
partnership with one Neale, and together they imitated 
not only the black \ases, but those painted witli clr>’ 
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encaustic colours It $eems Uiat another pcate, / ^'’o)ez 
(see p^ge 124), sometimes norhed for Palmer, and 
sometimes on his o\^n account A ^er) fe^^ of Palmer's 
productions are now identifiable, probablj m part because 
tlte> were of infeijor merit, and in part because he left 
them unmarked Some sells with HP, or PALMER, 
upon them, and half a dozen black ^ases with PALMER, 
HANLC^, haie come under the writer's notice The 
most important of these latter is the %crj large e^ampIc 
in the Holbume Museum at Bath On the bise of the 
use “J Voyez, Sculp 1769’ occurs, on the plinth 
“MADE BY H PALMER HANDLEY, SlArPORDS" 
Tins date, it will be noted, is nearly twenty jears earlier 
tlun that upon the Hebe jugs See, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 355 *70 and 354* 70, and 1475, 8, 9, 1484 
to i486, 1488, 1493, 1495 ’70 WTicn in 1776 Neale and 
Palmer united in pirtnership the firm appears to hate 
used the marls impressed, of NEALE 8 . CO and 
NB\LE & CO Eleven )cars later we know that the 
partners were Neale and Wilson, whose names appear 
occasional!) upon pieces of glazed white and cream 
ware J NEALE, HANLEY, occurs occasionally upon 
earl) pieces, chieflj black \ases, made b) Neale In 
fact Neale executed some fine pieces in black basaltes 
ware, witness the set of la^e o\al portrait medallions 
(laf- indicb by 10 inches), dispersed some jears ago at 
Messrs Sotheby's rooms One of these, W Penn, 3501 'ox, 
was bought for the Jermjn Street collection In thp 
same collection were specimens of the jasper ware, 
a496-’oi, 2497 'or, 2498-’oi, and 2503 'or , and green 
^lazftdwate with, ^din?^ QX-, sspn'Qc. madn. b-Y 
Neale and Co. There is a coloured bust of the Rev 
George Whitcficld and a fine marbled or blue spnnk*'*'' 
vase b) the same potter m the Victoria and Alb 
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Museum, S3-’74 and 1614 71 il 11, tf Ihc sprinkled 
marbling touclied with gold on 1 crei 1 hodv was one 
of Xcalcs most successful st\les of il<v ruion 

Elijali Majer, of Hnniej produt. 1 ma n piKid pieces 
in the st\le of Wedgwood Ills un^! /< 1 Iniff and cane 
coloured wares, often dcnintcd with d cate lines and 
patterns in blue and green enamel ire of ''mpuHrH fine 
texture, the) are usuallj marked with ,an impressed 
stamp of 1 Ma^cr Tig 07 represents i line buff ware 
\asc in iht, Jerni)n Street collection it is decorated 
with blue and green enamel Otlier Staffordshire potters 
of the same scliool were — 

nmCH, E J. of Hanlej. KEELING, \ 

CVPLES KEELING, I 

LAST WOOD LOCK'E'IT, T \ J . of 

IIEMH & nVGNCLL IJurslem 
HCMII, \V\RDLRTON MYVn 
K CO PR \T 1 

HOLLINS, I J SHORTHOSE & CO 

HOLLINS, S, of Shelton STEEL, of Uurslem 
Most of these potters are represented in the collection 
foianerlj in Jermjai Street, but their productions •^irceK 
call for particular description, although the rich red* 
brown fine stoneware of Hollins (\ ictona and Albert 
Museum, S413 73) realh desenes more than a pissing 
allusion But we must gne some particulars concerning 
the productions of two potteries, those of Spodc and 
of Wood, on account of their excellence and lanets 
The first Josiah Spode was apprenticed to Whieldon, 
with whom Josiah W'edgwood was for a -short time m 
partnership He was a successful manufacturer, making 
large quantities of blue printed, cream coloured and 
white ware, tlie latter frequenti) decorated with design^ 
in transfer printing, filled in with cmmel colours b) 
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liand. His dessert senices and tea-\\are are generally 
now esteemed ne\t to those of Wedgwood, they bear 
onxamentation of a somewhat oriental character. The 
gilding on Spode’s wares is of gient solidity and 
smoothness, quite the liest of his day. Spode made 
black basaltes and jasper ware, also many \’aneties of 
coloured st<Micuare with nbite reliefs Some of these 
pieces are copies of works by Wedgwood (Compare 
tlie aniorim on the SpoJe jug, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 8*78, with those of the Wedgwood Medallion, 
3506- ’55) The first J Spode died in 1797 He was 
succeeded by his son Josiah, whom he had some time 
before taken into partnership He improved the 'anous 
mariufactures of the establishment, adding, about the 
year iSoo, the production of a fine porcelain The 
mark on nil Spode ware is the name impressed or 
printed or both— SPODE or Spode 

Some observations on the works of the several potters 
belonging to the family of Wood of Burslem wiU be 
found in the cluiptcr on StafTordshire figures (p 123) 
'Ihe first of the family whose productions are knowm 
was Ralph Uond, the uncle of Lnoch Wood, to whom 
a further reference w’lU presently be made Some of tlie 
pieces liy Ralph Wood, or by his sun Ralph, bear tlie 
impressed mark, R Wood or Ra Wood, Rurslem 
Amongst those is a bust of l^asliington in cream 
coloured ware (2464*01), an obelisk of granite ware 
(3461-01), and the well inovlellcd figures of Old Age, a 
Shepherd nnd Lamb, and the Vicar and Moses, whicJi 
we have described on jiage 123 'ITie younger Ralpfi 
Wood’s granite ot potplwy v.*are was made by attaching 
to the cnrilicnware surface to be decorated a number of 
small fragments of differently colouretl pastes, «moothirig 
‘tiie vvuf.ice, and glaring the whole It rc'cmblcs a 
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polished piece ot porph^^ltIC rotk i\ith embedded 
crystals The elder Kalpli \\o<ids brother was Aaron 

Wood, wlio was apprenticed to Di 1 Wedgwood, the 
‘^on of Aaron was Enoch Wood fanw'u'- not onl\ as an 
enterprising potter, but a*, an entliusi istic and intelligent 
collector of all Staffordshire waies Had it not been 
for Ins knowledge and perseverance t)ic subject of the 
development of English earthenware would have been 
more obscure than it is Ward tells ns (Stoke upon 
Trent, 261 et seq ), that Cnoch Wood collected the 
"early and later specimens of the fictile art, from tlie 
rude butter pot of Charles II s time to the highlj 
adorned vase of modern davs’ His collection remained 
intact until 1835. when no less tlian iSc of the choicest 
pieces were forwarded bv Mr W’ood to the King of 
Sd\on\ , the^ remain m the Dresden Museum The rest 
of the collection has been dispersed, but happilj a large 
pact of It v\ as acquired bv the nation, and is now div ided 
between the museums of Edinburgh, Dublin, and London 
Tlie Victoria and Albert Museum has been enriched bj 
many specimens from the Enocli Wood collection 

Enoch W^ood commenced business on Ins own account 
in Burslem m the Je^r 1783; in ijgo he was jomed by 
James Caldwell The mark W'^ood and Caldwell belongs 


to the period 1790-1818 Prior to 1790 the mark, im 
pressed, was E W’OOD, after 1818 it became ENOCH 
WOOD K SONS The busts and statuettes produced b> 
the Woods are better known than tlieir other produc- 


• The following is a slcetch pedigree of these tV oods - 
Ralph t\ood mulw.of Burslem, 
born 1677 I died 1753 


Ralph W ood, 
born 1716. died 1773 

Ralph Wood 
bom 1748, died 1797 


Aaron \V ood 
bom 171^ died 178^ 

Enoch ood, ymiagcst son,^ 
bom 1759 died 1840 ^ 
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tions; however, Hiey m.'ide tolerable blue and uliite ja‘;per 
and black bnsaltes ware Enoch Wood ^id to !ia\e 
modelled the bust of Jolin \Vesle\ m the summer of 
1781 

The name of a third potter came into prominence 
tovards the close of the eighteenth centur\ John 
Davenport commenced working at Longport in 1794. An 
impressed upright anchor with DAVENPORT or Daven 
port above it, and occasionnltv LONGPORl below , also 
impressed, are common marks of Divenport and his 
successors Sometimes these marks are used smglv 
sometimes thev are printed or painted in red 

Wc mav mention as names occurring on various pieces 
of Staffordshire ware made towards the close of the 
eighteenth, and m the earlj >eare of the nineteenth 
century, those which ate arranged m the list below 
Specimens illustrating the work of these potters will be 
found in the Jetmvn Street collection now removed to 
South Kensington 


Bott S, Co 

Lakm 5 . Poole 

Rilei 

J Clementson 

Mason 

Rogers 

Clews 

Majer &. New bold 

Salt 

Cook«on tl Harding 

Meir 

Sliortlio^e 

Green 

Molir & Smith 

Sneyd 

Hackw ood 

Moselej 

Slev enson 

Harding 

rinllips 

Walton 

Harle> 

Ridgway 

Wilson 


Miles Mason, of Lane DelpU near Newcastle under 
Lyme, became known for his so called ironstone china, 
a strong well baked earthenware of which powdered iron 
slag formed an important constituent He made some 
very large pieces, including posts for four post bedsteads, 
and such immense punch bowls, or cisterns for goldfish, 
tii the piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum [54’ 70), 
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\vhicli ts ninclccu iiich'*s m thauviir M'l'ion'b uonston< 
ciiina patent is dated Jul\ 2^, so that liis wrti 

belongs to a more recent pcri<HJ ifnn tint to whicii tin 
Ii.indbook IS devoted Misons jh tiui Mas good, but tin 
artistic value of lus productions d n hr 

Attention rmv Ix' Iht* rilhd t) i large piece o 
potterv in tlic South Kensmgt« i i Urction (2552’ 01} 
vvhidi IS believed to be the ««»fk of one Thomas Miles 
It IS .1 model of ft wine c.isk in ere im coloured ware 
'I he cask IS enamcUc<I brown. ll»c luK»p being oil gill, 
il IS supported bv four small figures of children kncelini, 
at the comers of a table or stand there is unusual merit 
in the piece 

It Ins been taken for granted that Wedgwoods 
imitators nil introduced bar>tcs into their jasper bodv 
Hut Mr W. Burton Ins proved that John Turners so 
called jasper was lealK a semi*porcehin, as indeed the 
author of this hand book had long ago suspected (sec 
page 115) It contained no birvtcs 
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ST tFfORDSHirn riClBES 
Wedgwood— ^OTC^ — Ralph Worxl— \\ ^lton— -Salt 
Tnc ^eat majority of these Staffordshire figures, statuettes, 
aad groups are iinmarlLCtl HoTve\er, it is frequentlv eas\ 
from the few marked specimens of clnracteristic t\pes 
which ha^e been recorded to assign man> pieces to one 
or other of some t\\ent> potters— Rilph Wood, Sent and 
lunr , Thomas Whieldon, Aaron Wood, Josiali W edgwoocl, 
J Neale and Co , Robert Gamer, Lakm and Poole, Wood 
and Caldwell, Turner and Co , Robert Wilson, I) Phnt, 
Bott i*v. Co , y Lockett, J Dale, I)a\enport, Darker, 
Sutton and Till, W'alton, Salt, and Edge and Grocott 
The order is prettt nearly a chronological one and, it 
maj be added, the order of merit, the hsi being the 
worst Of the work of Ralph Wood of Dursleni uncle 
of the well known Cnocli W'ood, the group of the Vicar 
and Moses (Tig 68) is an excellent example I he 
humour of the piece is well rendered, and the colouring 
lb quiet, it was ser} popular, and it was reproduced b\ 
R Woods successors, for mam jenrs witli stronger 
colouring and sseakcr modelling until all its merits were 
complete!) lost 'Ihe group representing the Vicnr and 
Ills Clerk returning home after a drunken bout is 
rather later m date thin tlie piece shown in Fig O'? 
/Vwilifii’iV A* w iy aV JJ jvM', «iv .ji'’ 

Ralph Wood \n authentic example of this Ralph 
Wood s work is the bust of Washington from the Jcrmin 
Stixet collection, a-iOt-'o! In the Victoria and \ll>crt 
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Museum there is a marked figure (103 74) “Old Age 
Of the busts and figures b> Josiah Wedguood the earlier 
examples in glazed and en.imeUed earthenware alone 
claim notice here doubtless he ainndoned the manu 
factuce of these when the greater artistic capabilities of 
the jasper .and basalt bodies berime obiious to him 
Meveitheless manv large ni irl ed md unmarked busts 
and figures of Josiah Wedgwoods manufacture are 
extant, some of them being of considerable size — two 
feet or more m height Examples from the Jermyn 
Street collection are — u female bust * Sadness/ which 
bears the usual impressed stamp, WEDGWOOD, and is 
tnentj two inches high, and an unmarked bust of 
the Madonna, probabit from an Italian model this 
IS setenteen inches high In the South Kensington 
collection the specimen of the kfadonna and Child 
(fig 69) though unmarked, may probably be assigned 
to Wedgwood It possesses some merit m modelling, 
but tlie colouring js not of refined quality The late 
Mr Willett’s figure of Alderman W BecKford is also in 
nil likelihood an early work of Wedgwood The large 
statuette of Fortitude, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
likewise belongs here (Fjg 70J 

The best known work of J Vo%ez is the jug with 
figures modelled in high relief, of which four of the 
many existing copies are at South Kensington This 
jug is dated 178S and signed J Voyez, the modeller’s 
not the manufacturer’s name A CDp^ once in the 
author s collection bore the initials R M A m addition 
to the modeller’s name and the date Other pieces by 
Voyez are — a plaque with three grooms drinking, an 
empty cask serving as a table , and a triple match holder, 
formed as a tree stem on which an owl is perched, with 
boy and girl, lambs and dog at base, eleien inches high 
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Tins ptece u'as once at Strattbern HiiJ jt and tiie 
plaque ^\ere in the Alexandra Palace collection The 
peculiar colour of the bod> of all these pieces the 
modellmg. the colouring, and the absence of gh^c from 
some of the surfaces seem chancteristic of \ o\ez s worh, 
and enable one to refer to the isame ongm ‘^me 
other Statuettes dispLijing the same clnmcteristics. Yet 
josiah Wedgwoods earliest pieces and some of the elder 
Ralph Wood's cannot nloa>-s be discriminated from tfie 
ttork of Vojez prnbablj both these potters enip!o\ed 
Yo\e2, we know that \Wdgwood did 

^fa^r StafTord'iure figures were but eartlienware mnia 
tions of the finer productions in porcelain of Chelsea 
and De^b^, and even of foreign factories Occasiomlli 
these imitations were excellent in modelling as well as 
in material and colouring We ln\e seen adnirnble 
unmarked earthenware copies of the Perbi group of 
'*The Tithe Pig,' and of some of the st-ituettes made 
at Chelsea representing the popular celebrities of the d i) 
Besides statuettes groups of figures, bu«ts and phques 
With reliefs, a good man> animils were modelled bj the 
Staffordshire potters in white earthemnre emmcHed, 
and in aeam coloured ware Some of the most effertne 
of these were the Minll etnered %ei>se!s (perhaps used at 
the breakfa>t table for egqs), representuig pigeons, lien-s, 
and plo\ers From the JeIm^•n Street collection is. a 
charactenstic example, •shown in Ftg 72 

It maj. be useful to note some of those StafTordsliire 
statuettes which di«plaj higher finish and better modelling 
than was usual with these chimnex piece ornaments of 
ihe JaJter part of the eighteenth cenlurx — 

p£XCE, a female figure with torch inserted on a 
trophx of arms S\ indies 

VuTUMN, a female with lapful of fruit 8^ inches 
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I IRE, a ferrnlc with bK/inj brizier on pedestal 
8 inches 

Tithe Pig, group of three figu s 7 inches 
I OST Piece, a worn m with 1 hroom SJ inches 
\ EMUS, with a do\e m right 1 1 nl 10^ inches 
Divna, drawing an irrjw fi 1 quiver at back 
inches 

Broacn Eggs i bo\ with ibisk<t<f eggs 5^ inches 
Girl with npron full of flowers 7^ inches 
The Vicar and Mosfs — V pulpit and clerks desk 
inscribed in front *‘llie Vicar and Moses, and stamped 
boneatli Ra \Vood» Burslem 9] inches 

SniruLRD with sheep on his shoulder, dog at his feet, 
and tree background , pirtlj oil gilt 9 inches 

Dwariav Droo'i Girl, richly coloured and touched 
with gold 6' Indies 

Match Girl, w ith bundle of sulphur dipped matches m 
each hand 4I inches 

Winter, an emblemitic figure bj Neale Co (see 

' IS 71) 

Humaaers, a pair of figures, man with scathe, woimn 
with small barrel , marked R Wood 73 inches 

Old Ace, an old man leaning on tw o sticks marked 
R Wood 9 inches 

BRiTAENn, seated figure holding trident, hand resting on 
shield, marked Wood & Caldw ELI Durslem lo inches 
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LEEDS \ND OTHER ^ORkSIllRL POTTERIES 
Leeds — RocfciiiRFnm— Don— Fern bridge — J'exborough 
Tnr puhNorks from ^\hlcl^ the celebrated cream coloured 
^\are of Leeds was issued were established sometime about 
J7jSori76ob\ two brothers of the name of Green. The 
firm was Humble, Green and Co, in 1775. and Hartlet, 
Greens and Co. in 17S1, in 1825, Samuel Wamw right 
and Co ; m 1832, Leeds Pottcrj Co , in lE^o, Stephen and 
James Chappell, and from 1850 to jS& 3, Uarburtori ^ 
Bntton 1 he earliest manufacture IS said to hate been a 
black ware ; it is al«o stated tliat, after a period of inter 
mission, the black ware wa'i again made at Leeds about 
the > ear 1800 The bowl in black basaltes with figure's in 
relief (Victoria and Albert Museum, 2:2-69) can scarcely 
lie ‘•o earl) as 1760, nor so late as 1800, but being marked 
LLLDS POTTERY no doubt an otample of tiic kind of 
black ware which was made by Hartle\, Greens and Co , in 
emulation of Wedgixotid s basaltes The catalogue issued 
by the Leeds Pottery at scleral different dates makes no 
xnt ntion of .iny other ware but “ Queen's or Cream colour’d 
lartlien-Warc," altliougli It describes some of the articles 
as “emmel'd. Printed or Ornamented with Gold to any 
Pattern, also with Coats of Arms Cyphers, landscapes, 
i\a ikc " nils catalogue, issued irFi^Sj, r7?'5, 17S6, 1794, 
and in 1S14, contains forty-two plates, reprc'cnting 1S4 
difictent designs, beginning with a *' tcrrine," and closing 
with a “Cross with Holy Water Cup Mans of the 
piecrv reprc'^nted arc of ccmsiderable merit, large size, and 
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AS ere sometimes introduced treated in a imtunlistic stjle 
nnd It must be onned \eiy badl> drassn JransFer 
printing in red purple and blads. is found upon some 
Leeds mre It js doubtful whether an) snlt glazed i\are 
was made at Leeds although the patterns of some snJt 
glazed Staffordshire pieces are identical with those of 
some in the Leeds pattern book It is strange to notice 
how perversely in the auction catniogues of the latter 
half of the nineteenth centUry nnd in the labels of se\ eral 
private and public collections the white salt ghzed ware 
made in Staffordshire is frequently set down as I eeds 
ware In occl*": to dtscnmii ale U e modern marks ami 
the fabric of Leeds ware from those of the earlier and 
better time the recent specimen hb lied 3576-01 «hauld 
be studied There is a fine suite of enrlv e\arnpies 
forty or so m number remo\ed from Jermyn Street to 
South Kensington note specnllj a gioup of granite on 
cream ware 3571 01 to 3^75 01 in the original Museum 
collection there are thuteen pieces 

Tiie Leeds Potterv must ln\e enjD}ed a aerj large 
measure of success for about the year 1800 the annual 
sales amounted to sometliing like 30000/ 

The Rod ingham Pottery took its name from the 
owner of the estate on which it was situated Charles 
Marquis of Rockingham The works were at Swinton 
near Rotherham in T orkshire On bwinton Common 
aarious beds of clay existed some coarse and some fine 
and white These were employed fir common bricks 
tiles and firebricks only from ^74^ until about the 
year 176^ when some ornamental ware of a rough sort 
began to be made It was not lowever^ until 17^8 
w hen Messrs Thomas B nglev and Co w orked the 
potteries that the xsare began to a<'quire a reputation 
for its superior finish Ine names of Bramekl and Green 
C 5549 1 
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complicated design The centrepieces for tlie dinner table, 
the candelabra and the tureens form in important senes 
some of them are in the architecturil style of the brothers 
\dam Many of the pieces sliow flutings, gadrooning 
leafage, and the double twisted md foliated handles, 
which are also often associated \Mth ttie work of Ring, 
the Bristol potter but the most notable feature of the 
greater number of the pieces (to uliicli such ornament 
could be applied) consists of stamped perforations, 
generally arranged m geometrical patterns These 
openings are usually of the rice gram form, and are cut 
with great sharpness and accuracy The same kind of 
work, but with openings filled with glaze, is seen upon 
certain Persian and Chinese wares, the Leeds potters 
ma> have taken the suggestion from an oriental source 
Vessels in tlie form of melons anti five necked flower 
vases occur not infrequently amongst the older pieces 
of Leeds ware Figs 74 and 75 represent characteristic 
pieces of perforated Queen’s ware at South Kensington, 
Fig 73 represents a white piece of old Leeds ware— 
“ AIR " A large statuette enamelled and ml-gilt, “ Grief 
at an Urn,' was in the Kle Dr Diamonds collection 
The most usual tint of the Leeds ware is a pale cream 
colour of great umfomiitv anti constancy, but now and 
then tins tint verges upon buff, and sometimes it is very 
pale The body of the ware was, however, never white, 
being made of tobacco pipe ch) from Wortley, near 
Leeds, ground flints, Poole clay, and Devon or Cornwall 
china clay the j ellow , colour was only in part due to 
the lead glare , \ good deal of Leeds pottery was 

decorated with enamel colours — green, red, tan, yellow, 
and fifac of quief qui/ity being favourite tints T/fr 
ornaments in colour were not unusually of a somewhat 
comentioml type, although flowers, birds, and insects 
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^\ ere sometimes mtroducei) trebled in i nitur'ilistic st%lc 
md It must be owned \eiy badl> drawn Jnnsfer 
printing in red purple and black is found upon some 
I eed« ware ft is doubtful whether an} salt g)a/ed ware 
was made at I eeds althougli the patterns of some <alt 
glared Staffordshire pieces are identical with those of 
some in the Leeds pattern book It is strange to notice 
hoH periersei} in the auction catalogues of the latter 
half of the nineteenth centilry and in the labels of ce\pral 
pruate and public collections the wlntt salt glazed ware 
made m Staffordshire is frequentlj set down as I eeds 
ware In ord-r to di criminate tie mo Icrn marks and 
the fabric of Leeds ware from those of the earlier and 
better lime the recent specimen lab Hed 337O 01 slnuld 
be studied Ihere is a fine suite of carlv evample 
fort} or so m number removed from Jerm^n Street to 
South Kensington note specnllt a group of granite ( n 
cream ware 3^,71 01 to 3575 01 inthe originaMfuseum 
collection there art thirteen pieces 

The feeds Potters must liaae enjoted a aen- large 
measure of success for about the >ear 180a the annual 
sales amounted to something like 30000I 

The Rockingham Pottery took its name from the 
owner of the estate on winch it was situated Claries 
Marquis of Rockingham The works were at Swintrn 
near Rotherham in ‘Yorkshire On bwinton Common 
aaricjus beds of cla\ existed some coarse ind some fine 
and white Ihesc were cmploacd^fur common bnck> 
tiles and firebricks onl} from 474^ until ab< ul tlie 
>car i7fj wlen •mme ornamental ware of a roiigli sort 
began to be made It was not loweicr, until 17^^? 
when Mes ts T lumas Bmgle\ and Co worketl the 
potteries that tbs \varc began to a'-quiro a rejutatirn 
for Us superior finish liie names of Ilnmeld and Green 
*• 5Srv 
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then appear in connection with Roci mgham ware, John 
Green being a partner in the Leeds Potterj Greens, 
Bingle> and Co , Swinton Poitcrv ust d the same price 
lists as the Leeds Pottery \ little later the works 
seem to ha\e become complete!) idmiilied with those of 
Hartlev, Greens and Co, of Leeds Ihev were roaUng 
about 1796 Nanlvin blue toitoiseshe'l Lg\ptian black, 
and what they called ‘brown dim 1 This is the 
famous Rockingham ware, which his been imitated but 
rareh equalled in many other English potworks It is 
of a ver) rich purplish brown colour, like the pigment 
known as madder brown The colour is m the glaze, 
the ware or bod\ being of the usual cream colour. In 
the old pieces of true “Rockingham * tlie colour is not 
flat and uniform but delicateh \aricd, often deepening 
towards the lower part of the tea or chocolate i>ot 
in fact the colour “throbs’ This colour is due to 
manganese containing a little iron 

This ware was made of goo<l qunlit) and hue from 
about 1788 until the jeir iSoC or thereabouts, the later, 
specimens, especialU these called Cadognn teapots (opening 
beneatli) marked Drsmcld, being heavier in substance 
and poorer m quality of colour tlian the earlier and the 
unmarked pieces During the Brameld period, 1S06 to 
1827, or even until the closing of the works ns a maniific 
torj in 1842, much useful and ornamental ware, in a 
somewhat gaudv and rococo stjle, was turned out from 
the works Messrs Brameld from 1820 onwards made 
porcelain as well as eaithcnwaie, and apart from the 
matter of taste, ccrtainh succeeded in producing a sound 
ware, well enamelled and nclih gilt The earthenware 
dishes .and plates, with .a sprai of some flower erLiintlled 
m the centre, the botanical name being given in red script 
on the back, arc amongst the most satisfactory produc- 
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the factory is best known b> tht. tea ware of a smooth 
semi porcelain or*^ whitish stoneware with raised orna 
ments and blue enamel edgings tliese belong to the 
beginning of the nineteenth centui\ 

At Ferrybridge near Knottint,le\ about four miles 
from Pontefract a pottery was estiblished in 1792 -Vt 
first the firm was Tomlinson & (. but m 1796, haimg 
taken as a partner Ralph Wedgwwd a cousin of Josiali 
Wedgwood, the name WEDGWOOD A CO was adopted 
This mark impressed was the usual one on the ware 
made at Ferrybridge, although the name of the place 
was sometimes used The onh production of the Ferrv 
bridge Potter; worth notice is tlie large group, no less 
than 16J inches high, of two amormi struggling for a 
quiver of arrows formerly in the Jermyn Street collection 
3584-390J 

Very little is 1 nown of a potter; established at Mex 
borough near Doncaster, by one John Reed Specimens 
of Queens ware with beaded edges and decorated with 
enamel paintings (often of butterflies) ha%e been traced 
to the Mexboro’ works dates of 1773 17951 «S.c occur 
on these 

A notice of Place’s ware made at the Manor House, 
York, will be found on page 55 
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Brislincton —The roupli ujpjtr Juitre MTire made at 
Dnslington, four miles from Hrist 1, Ricliafd frank 
nnil his son ilcnnnils n passing n ii c U was obuously 
intended for cottigc use, stnpirt>s srmll plates, intl 
baking dishes, ixcuinng most fr» ju uU '\mong'-t Us pro 
duels Ike lustre, produced b\ < j (nc ind lU suboxide, 
W1S first rate, but the omamtiiul pniiiing, if sucli it 
can be called, was nlrnost mariKuKle lliough some of 
the designs nn Hispino Moorish lu tred ware probablj 
scr^ed as copies The glaze or cn unci of llie Brislington 
ware is thin, uneacn, and pale buff m colour, much 
inferior to the deep creama tint of the Spanisli ware 
The works were closed in 1789 

In the \ ictona and Albert Museum there is a small 
\essel, a soap traj of Bmhnglon lusuc ware (3157“®*) « 
the museum nt Bristol lias i sor> fine and large specimen 
—a disli fourteen inches across, hating on the back a 
rude monognm of the makers name— rRANK 

Derby “At ihe Cockpit Hill works, Derb\, 0 fair 
amount of carOienware, sonic of it enamelled .and of 
stoneware wa*« made, after the middlcof the j 8 th century 
and until about jySo No «.pec»mciis ime been recognised 
in tlie Museum collections 

ISLEWORTH — At Kailshead Creek, Isleworth, ct small 
pottery was founded by Joseph Shore of Worcester about 
tlie jear 1760 another and later proprietor of the works 
was one Goulding The occurrence of the mark S ik G 
upon some w ell modelled pieces of term cotta, similar to 
those tnditionallj alTnnied to haac been made at Isle 
worth, seems to confirm the notion of these letters being 
the mitals of Shore and Goulding, although it is not 
mown that these persons were at an> time joint D^rne^^ 
if the works A classic \as^ marked .as .aboae of line 
ed terra cotta with figures of Hope and Faith in relief. 
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to asbign the black bO called “Jickfield \\are” to 
\Miieldon Possibly the blade glaze and the decorations 
in oil gilding and oj) or japanned colouts Ime 

been added at Jackfield The e\.isten<c of a feu pieces of 
this highh lustrous black gla/ed uarc liaiirig ornaments 
jiainted on m true opaque enamels m 1 burnt in mav 
lend a measure of support to this sieu as there is no 
esidence that Wlueldon e\et used this method of decora 
tion on his own wares Perhaps the Jarkfield potters 
secured some of the Burslem moulds, but m the absence 
of marks the problem must remain unsohed (see 
3q23-’52 , 3335''’oi, 333^'ot. 3337 oj) Juckfield was 
al'O the seat of another potter), that founded in 1780 b^ 
John Rose "Uns factors, which was afterssards transferred 
to Coalport, on the opposite side of the Severn, was 
chiefly occupied m the production of the well known 
Salopian porcelain, but there is no doubt that some 
white s are, both blue painted and printed, was made 
at Mr Rose’s works Marks found on earthenware plates, 
dishes, tea-ware, and pickle tra)s, are — S, and C, in 
blue under the glaze, and SM.OPIAK impressed The 
character of the earthenware made nt Jackfield, 
Caughley, Coalport, and Coalbrookdale, was like that 
of the porcelain of tlie same factones, wjucli wiU be 
discu«sed in the second part of this handbook 

Liverpool — Besides delft ware, described m another 
chapter, cream coloured ware, white ware, s ilt glazed 
ware, and tortoiseshell ware, were made nt Liierpool 
The difficult) of attributing unmarked specimens, sa) of 
transfer printed cream ware, to Liierpool, smipl) because 
they bear the mme of J Sadler, is obiious, for we know 
tint man) potters sent their plain ware to Liicrpool to be 
printed 'lo learn what was made there is, lioweier, nf 
little importance, for there is no reason for supposing tliat 
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tfie c.irtficnunrps f>f Li\crpt>oI were distm^uivlieil L\ nii\ 
‘■pcci.i! arlKtic tncritc llielnnifer pr>nt< were howcNpr, 
{.'ener.illv excellent, whetlicr on de!(t or on ether Ixxlic-- 
liicrc arc numerous examples, mainlv jugs and mugs m 
the Sclireibcr collection ai Soutlt Kensingt<iti Nime of 
the subjects of the transfer prints are connectol uitli 
I herji'iol, untl it \cr> likcK lint the pieces <0 
docorntod were actinlK of local manufacture (sec cspccnllv 

N'os 1102, IJO^, 1103, J 10 t», IIJOV IIJ 2 ) 

1 here w.n. liowcxor, one p<»lterv at Liverpool, the 
productions of which were gciieralK inirJcvl Tins was 
stariPil m I703--1 at loxtelh ParK, on tlie south shore 
<»f tlie Morses, In Uicharil Abl>e\ and one Graliam— 
t!ie (oniier had been apprentieci} to John ?adlet the 
engraver. Iti 17 ^^ tlie works, passing into tlie li.in[K of 
Messrs Morthiiigtofi, Humble, and HoJhnf/, were enlarged 
.mil mined ncrciihnciim tjuccns w.irc, ratlirr duller 
tlnn tint of Wedgwood, an<l less vellow linn tint of 
I reds, w.ia made in aui'idcMlilc quantities Terni*cotta, 
Id icL Ijisaltfs, giein-glaTcd ware, .mil blue printovl, and 
alsj) isiinted, while eariliemvare. were likcwjsc pnxluccd 
at llotsulaneum Ihe nann. impresseil m capital letters, 
apjK’ars wjuki the ware in s<.nic ca^cs 'Ihe bird kai'Wii 
as the liver, the crest of LneriKHd, n .1 liie mark, 
>'' 3 ' llcrciilineum poit*r\ sninetimes 

tuniod nut spccnncns r.f lugh ijualitv ini\ l>e g.a!l!ereil 
fruni tin bust of \dmiral l.nnl Duiuan, in a kird 
of tmteil *cmi'j>>rrrlain, l*cl»>nging tn the S^hrolrf-r 
olhctum dig ;t' 
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on which leaves, flowers, and butterflies were enamelled 
m brilliant colours This painting was done ir London 
by one Purden , the gener li effect is far from pleasing 
Mortlake — It would seem that there were two pot 
works at Mortlakc m burr<^ during the latter half of 
the eighteenth centurv In one of these, founded about 
1732 by \\ illiam Sanders, delft and earthenware were 
made, this factorj was still carried on in 1792 bv the 
son of the founder, but in idri the owners were 
Wagstaif and Co Two specimens (So- 66, Si 66) d 
Sanders ware, removed from the old potterj, are in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, one is a punchbowl, 
tvventj one inches across and twehe and a half inches 
high, of earthenware covered with while tin emrael, 
and painted with flowers, medallions, and marled m 
blue, the other is a panel of twelve tiles, of fimilar 
white, witii a landscape in blue The second Mortlake 
potterj IS represented by two specimens (3771 '01 and 
3773 ’01) of drab stoneware, ornamented with hunting 
and other scenes m low relief One of the pieces is 
marked with Kisliere, Morllike, impressed Other mirks 
on Mortlake stoneware are Kishere, and Ivjsliere s Potterv, 
Mortlike, Surrev Mr Joseph Kishere s potw ork w is 
still in existence in 1811 The Mortlike stoneware is of 
fair quality, but presents no feature of artistic value 
Newcastle ^vnc Sunderland — Collectors of English 
enrthenvvare are constaotlv meeting with plaited stnp 
dessert baskets, sometimes unmarked, sometimes with the 
name of Wedgwood, and often with names of potters 
known to have been at work in the Staffordshire potteries 
district during the period 1775-1821 But other inmes 
also occur, such as Sewell md Conkin, I ell and Co, 
and St Anthony These belong to potteries in the 
neighbourhood of Sunderland and New cistle The pieces 
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North Hjllon Potter\ are known * Ihe following names 
occur, genemllj impressed lO cipitil letters, on pieces of 
eartliennare from the potteries now under review, but 
the vast majontj of the products of these kilns, cream 
ware, plain, enamelled printed or lustred,. bcire no 
indication of their origin Here is i list, with dates 
of the starting of these potworks — 

bn\ELL bCWEI Ib Js DO\KI\ SEWELLS N 
CO S'! ANTHON'i b Made at St Anthom s, near 
A'ettcflst/f 1780’ 

MOORE & CO Made at Wear Pottery Southaick, 
Sunderland 1803 

I ELL FELL. NEWCASTLE Made at St PeteJ s 
Neitcastle 1817 

FORD Made at the ford Pottery, South Hylton 1800 
SCOTT SCOTT BROS Mode at Soiithutck, Sun 
derUmd 1789 

DIXON, AUSTIN & CO. SUNDERLAND Made 
at Sunderland 1800 

J PHIILIPS, HVLION POTTERY North Hylton, 
near Sunderland, founded originally tii 1762 

■W S A CO 'S WEDGWOOD Made at Stockton on 
fees bv W’llUam Smith <C Ce 

There were about five and twent> potteries on the 
Tyne, tlie Wear and the Tees, fifty years ago, producing 
earthenware of the annual value of 190,000? Most of the 
eight potv\ orks named above are now closed but v\ e hv^ e 
not given a full list of those which were founded during 
the latter part of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century Some of these were started as early 
as I (Gateshead), ^7^5 fAVn boftte), and tyd: (Hilton) > 
but It IS impossible to identify their several productions, 
which are not likely to have possessed an\ artistic merit 
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‘'tssEx — The wares produced in Sussex potteries 
during the eighteenth centurj ha\e not -ittncted much 
'ittcntion until the Hst %ears According to Mr C 
Dawson FS-^.m The Antijuary (\^\ p 47 the% 
nre of two Xinds 'Onie being deconted with white slip 
and others showing *1 more or less chanctenstic speckling 
\vith a brown colour owing to the irregular distribution 
of iron in tlie olaj It would seem that specimens from 
the easternmost end of the counU are darker and more 
speckled tlwn those made it Chaile\ and Burgess Hill 
which are light reddish hfown in colour with hw dark 
specks Dated pieces of the >ears 1731, 1774 ^/ 9 * 

and. 179 have been recorded The first of tliese dates 
IS on a two handled mug rather like Mrotham ware 
One of the most familiar forms of this potten is the 
Sussex Pjg a juu and cup combined like the Nottingham 
Bear jugs fhe^e were made at Cadboroiigli near R\e 
where also poci et flasks and other vessels were produced 
m a red ware inlaid with while dots stars and other 
ornaments tud glazed with lead The Cailborougit 
Potten wasprobabU tint established until the opening of 
the ninetectilh Centura Mr W H Legge in T/ir R fijiiarj 
(i\ p '’9) assigns the manufacture of certain spirit 
flasks ornamented in a similar wuj to a potten working 
near Eastbourne as eatlv as 1791 

bw vvsE\ — ^\e know but little of the Swansea pot 
works until about the >ear 1790 when under the m mage 
ment of Mr G Havne® tlicv adopted the title of Cambrian 
Potlera Dotli before and after the extension of tfie 
works which then look place Iheirchief production^ were 
much like tliosc of Staffordshire including \anou'' table 
xenices and mantelpiece figures in enamelled vihite and 
cream coloured ware Ihe mark is usiinllj in the form 
of ital c capitals of somewhat fiouri«hing sl^le gtneralK 
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pninted or gilt, sometimes tlw \\ irds Cambrian Potterj, 
or C VMBRI VN impressed, or G H Co , are used 
POTTERY 

riie statuettes often ha\e 'lii>')litc or orange line 
painted on tlie pedestal or plinth altiuiugh this is not a 
certain or constant sign bv .in\ meins But it uas in 
the \ear 1S03 that the Swansea works produced a quite 
cliaracfenstic st\le of decoration on the ware Mr L W 
Dillwj'n having then purch tsed tlie works emplojed 
Mr W W Young, a dmughtsmin wlio hid illustrated 
Ins works on intural liisturyt to orniment the “opaque 
china" with careful coloured drawiiitrs of shells, butter 
flies, and birds In the Iite Dr Danionds collection 
there was a beautiful lea pot of wliite ware haMtig 
n bluish glaze, with two panels of shelU reserved on a 
ground of marbled blue and gold, this piece is marked 
beneatli. CiMDRlAN POTTCRY, in gold Our Fig 77 
represents a similar marbled blue ground, but without 
gilding, it IS marked .is above in brown enamel, and is 
labelled 3471 01 in the Victoria and Albert Museum In 
the same collection arc a number of otlier pieces with 
birds or butterflies e\quisitel> painted one of the best 
of them is the sugar"b.isin with five species of butterflies 
on the outside, their names being given inside Dessert 
dishes .ind plates painted with single flowers and birds, 
recumbent figures of Antony and of Cleopatra la black 
basaltes, buff ware unglazed with figures m relief, are 
amongbt the productions of the Swansea works during 
the early years of the nineteenth centurj , about the 
middle of the centur> were made imitatjons of Etruscan 
vases in black and red Amongst tlie marks found on 
such pieces are — 

OP VgUE CHINA DILLm-N & CO 
SWANSEA DILLWVNS ETRUSCAN WARE 
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Yarmouth — \t Yarmouth there was an enamelling 
kiln worked hj an artist of the name of Absolon 
towards the close of the eighteentli and commence- 
ment of the nineteenth centarj From the mark of an 
arrow impressed found on many of the pieces signed 
b} Absolon, it was assumed that lie was a manufac 
turer as w ell as a decorator of earthenw are But although 
we do not consider that the arrow mark has been 
definitely traced to any knowm pottery, we feel sure 
that It did not belong to an\ works at Yarmouth 
Indeed, .\bsoIon obtained liis plain ware from several 
factories, as Wedgwood, Wigan Pottery, Turner The 
pieces decorated bv Absolon were usuilh dishes and 
plates, with brown or gilt rims, and a flower in the 
centre, the botanical name of the flower was generaliv 
enamelled in red or brown cursive letters on the bncL 
of the piece (see the specimens 3697- 01 to 3702 01 at 
South Kensington) 

There is a strong resemblatrce between the plates and 
dishes decorated by Absolon and thase made and punted 
at Swansea 

Small statuettes impressed with an arrow seem to have 
been decorated by Absolon, he also used the platinum 
iubtre in some of his ornaments 

There will alwavs be a large number of unclassified 
pieces in any collection of English earthenwares Some 
speamens of tins sort have been already named m the 
chapter on Staffordshire figures, many evamples of jugs 
and mugs w ith subjects relating to agriculture, commerce, 
vocnl customs and politics, might he tlescnhed , ol these 
the late Mr Willett hid a fine seriK, which he has pre- 
sented to the Public Museum rit Brighton We cannot 
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refram fiom quoting i fev\ of the most clnractenstic o! 
the inscriptions found upon liis specimens — 

\ little health \ little wealth 
A little House nul I ledom 
\nd at the end i little friend 
\nd little (ause lo need him 

Ha\e Communion with few 
Be familiar with <me 
Deal Justlj with all 
Speak C\il of none 
\Vm Fuller 
1781 

Thotnas Stctfl 
A jug of Ale 
A m*rr> Song 
A Funny Talc 
But not too long 
1779 

Money to him 
Who has spirit to use it, 

And life to him 
Who has courage to lose it 

Success to the Loser 
And Honour to the Bra\e, 

Health to the Sick 
And Freedom to the Sla\e 
Rd Oulton 
1779 

It mubt be owned that the hums and decorations of 
these inscribed pieces are less meritorious than the verses 
However, if the style of these unclas-jified jugs and mugs 
of the period 1775-1800 be more prosaic than their 
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inscriptions, there is another class of \essels of similar 
use, against which the same objection cannot be brought 
These are \sager or puzzle jugs and cups, once great 
faxourites in Mlhge inns Ihej were raide at least 
as eirl) as the seventeenth centurv, and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth were still being produced Mr Solon 
possesses some cliiractcnstic examples, others are in the 
museums at South Kensington and Brighton Amongst 
these specimens are two pieces, (2297-01 and 3836-’oi) 
which are dated respecti\el> 1691 and 1684- These 
tantalising vessels, though not always equally complex, 
have generally some features m common In spite of 
their many spouts a perforated neck, Ub-uallj prevented 
the alistraction of their contents m the ordinirj way 
But n secret passage for the liquor up the hollow handle 
and tlirough one spout or nozzle aHorded the means of 
sucking out tbe contents Of course, all other spouts 
and a snntl concealed hole under the top of the handle 
liad to be closed by the fingers judiciously applied during 
the imbibing process The inscriptions found on some 
of these puzzle jugs usually relate to the dilhcultv of 
getting at their contents the following is an example 
w ritleii in “ scrutdied blue,” 011 a salt glazed jug formerly 
in the author’s collection — 

From Mother Eactli I claim my birth. 

I’m made a Joke for maa. 

But now I m here, fill’d w ith good cheer, 

Come, taste me if you can 
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Probabh uith gold and platinum the films are the actual 
metal itself, but uhere lustres arc due to copper it would 
■^em that the red suboxide plajs some part in the effect 
In all cases the opcrition of lustring is based on wlnt 
chemists call a “reducing ’ action m the muffle by \\hich 
the metal concerned is set free from its combination 
The \anous lustrcd wares arc thought by some 
connoisseurs to lia\e been made only in the Sunderland 
district Their production in these northern potteries, 
where tliej were made on a large ind increasing scale 
for many years, was, Iiowcxer, .mticiirited bv the potters 
of Staffordshire And it iv not likely that Josiah 
Wedgwood, the chief of these, should hate been behind 
hand in this manufacture Perhaps the gold lustre made 
from Purple of Cassius, \%hich he used in the form of 
marbling and teining, suggested to Wedgwood the appli 
cation of a uniform coating of this preparation of gold 
to produce the appeanince of bronze oi of copper, when 
applied on n dark warm coloured earthenware of a red 
brown hue \n5h0w it would seem that Wedgwood 
obtained some information on the subject from Dr John 
Fothergill, F R S , so early as the year 1776 The film 
of goln m this bronze lustre is excessively thm, so that 
its hue IS modified by the brown colour below it, and 
its metallic yellow brilliancy gieath reduced The 
writer saw a few days ago a fine pair of \ases illus 
trating this very important modification of hue caused 
by the colour of the body For m this particular 
instance, there w ere figures in gold upon the uniform 
background of bronze lustre Tet lx>th lustre and gold, 
while affording a marked contrast m appearance to each 
other, yet owed tlietr metallic sheen to the same metal 
The same obser\ation may be made, but with less force, 
in the case of platinum lustre lake as instances for 
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comparison the little phtinura lustre candlestick (lig 7S) 
m the Victoria and Albert Museum and also in the same 
collection one of the other peces winch happens to be 
lustred on a dark brown bod^ It will be noticed in 
the case of the candlestick, where the platinum lustre 
lies on a nearly white bodt, that the colour of the 
metal is leaden, but that the red brown bodj in the 
second instance warms the platinum lustre into a hue 
not far removed from that of silver 

The candlestick just cited bears the impressed mark 
of Wedgwood Of course one cannot be sure that it is 
the work of Josiah Wedgwood himself, but it is not 
unworthj of the master Jlie white ware ground shown 
in the pattern has been obtained, not b\ the method 
of reserving, but by removing the platinum preparation 
where not wanted before firing by menns of a small 
tool 

As in the Newcastle and Sunderland district so tn 
the Staffordshire Potteries the making of lustred wflre> 
was pretty general before the close of the eightecntli 
century and continued on an increasing scale during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth The accuracy of Simeon 
Shaw’s statements cannot always be guaranteed, but it 
IS worth while giving a brief digest of lus obsenations 
as to the introduction of lustre decoration into tlie 
Staffordshire potworks and of the persons engaged m 
its production SInw states that John Hancock when 
emplojed at Hanley originated this kind of decontion 
so far as the Potteries are concerned, he seems to Invc 
void a copj of his recipe to many different firms 
do not know vvhether he produced “silver,* that i*' 
platinum, lustre as well as the bronre or copper and 
gold lustres, but Sliaw aflimis tlial one John Gnrdner 
introduced this kind when in tlie employment of “ the 
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late Mr Wolfe (Thomas Woolfe), of Stoke ” So late as 
1839 tins John Gardner nab working for Josiah Spode 
the third Other early Staffordshire makers of “silver ’ 
lustre are stated to ha\e been Mr G Spirkes, of Slack 
Lane, Hanley, Mr Ilorobin, of Tunstall, and Mr John 
Vinsle> of Lane End Shaw assigns the introduction of 
gold lustre to one Hennys and also to James Daniel of 
Stoke Fortunately a certain number of marked pieces 
of platinum lustred v\aie are still extant, and these 
afford criteria b\ which we are enabled to allocate a 
a good nian\ unmarked examples to Robert Wilson of 
Hanle\ It appears that this potter began this particular 
bmncii of luswotk after tlie lerininatioo of lus partner* 
ship with Neale — certainly after the jear 1787 and pro 
hably not until 1793 Nine years after the latter date 
David Wilson, brotlier of Robert, continued to produce 
well moulded vessels for the breakfast table, as well ns 
many varieties of goblets, double handled cups and cot 
a feu stituettes and figures of animals m “silvered’ 
ware The Wilsons also turned out some pieces of 
“copper” or ‘‘bronze’ lustred ware 

Other eigliteenth and early nmeteentli century Stafford 
shire potters who emploved platinum on their wares 
were Lakm and Poole, bpode, and Wood and Caldwell 
If the anchor and the letter D accompanied by a sceptre 
really belong to Davenport of Longport hii. name may be 
added to the list, for there exist several lustred pieces 
bearing such marks impressed 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum there is a bowl 
.iiul cover in lustred ware which affords a good lesson 
ns to the effect of the ground m inodifving the cliaracter 
of the lustre produced b\ Purple of Cassius Tins bowl 
IS of the red-brown body usually emploved when a bronze 
lustre was to be produced But on bowl and cover there 
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are bands of opaque cream coloured slip It is on these, 
which reflect much more light to tlie eye than does the 
brown body of the piece, that the Purple ol Cassius 
shows as a purple with a gold lustre where fair!) thick, 
while on the rest of the surface tlie same goW pre 
paration uniforml) and thinly spread has produced an 
appearance like that of a deep coloured bronze 

Much "silvered ’ ware fninklv imitates in form and 
decorative treatment the :>ilver or plated ware winch it 
was intended to replace The plainest pieces are most 
agreeable, but the fluted and gadrooned patterns are 
often coiiuncndable. 
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BnO tss tit jasper sanrc 
Bauhes orEg>ptian black 104. 
IJear-jugs 
Petlarmine* - 
Bentle),T. . 

Cicgkf A. Co 
nicck moulds 
Bones in eatthenwni 
Bolt & Co , potters 
Brinie!d>, potters • 

Bra'S tnculds 
Ilrislinfton lustred sssn 
Bristol delft * 

British pottery, ancient 
Byerlry, T , potter 

C mark of Caughlev 
Cedbotcugh poltetj 
Cadogafl tea-pots- 


136 

*4* 

*30 


I’aoe 


Latdud), • • -120 

Camlinan pollen • 141 

Carneos ... no 

Custleford pottery - 131 

Costof R are - - 7 

Cnalillosrersisrc - • 3b 

Cliailey • ' * * ' 4 * 

Cliinese porcelain * • 3 

Claret pots . - ♦ - 49 

CIemen(>on. potter • I 3 i 

Clens.potler - lai 

CliftOD potter • 5 t> 

48 

CoalUrookdnJe wofks • • 13^ 

Co•^lport^'o^ks * • 13 ^ 

Cockpit Hill potler.' 3«. '34 

Combed ware • - • 34 

Cookson and Harding jwtiere I21 

Ctwltels • - >4 

Cream ware - ji. idj, 127 


DwENrciRt w.m • • -121 

D D & Co , Castlefofd mark 131 


Delft ware • - *4®' ®3' 9® 

Derby - - - * *34 

Dillw-suACo • *42 

Divon, Austin iS. Lo , polters - 139 
DoQpntterv- - - '3' 

Donkin, potter • t4® 

Doulton wife - - - 49 

Dunderdale Co - • '3' 



r\GLntt Eiururwi \.un 




D V 1 of Tulhim 

Pate 

50 

n gl t «f CIm 

5*1 

L>sr ono {’oUcr 

liS 

I dgi* Cfofotl potters 

taj 

Lgyjl cnMi eU 

3 

LIcrs nrotlicrs pollers 

J 

LI zabetl an potteri 

»5 

Em neN 


r nciu t c tile* I erf xrll 

Ji 

Fogl 1 s^•aTM 

13 1 

I truT 1 

0<» 

Teu prller 

ip» 

1 rrrybr dge pottery 


r field 11 stol t nmell 

Ir 133 

riem *h Jtonc\^ve5 

i. 

Flints 1 earthen vs t 

ejd, 103 

rio er J d Ift {>ott(.r 

1>5 97 

r«nl poUery 

J40 

1 orm <1 sh« 

) 

Vrnnlc de\tl polW 

*3 »)♦ 

I rog mugs 

>i> 

■Tulhocn poiteiy 

SO 

dutvER n letter 

» 3 

German slo 3re 

1 

Gh her Pr h s collnri on 

t3 4 f> 

GLsss J, potter 

8 88 

-“5 

Glazes 

16 19 

Gold In lustre 

146 

Gran Ic wsre 

J19 

G eel va?« 

•04 lOj 

Greens potters 

JoS 

Gfisde riindres 

>r 

lAcswooii, model! r 

UI 1 t i 

Ilamrae J A vin potter 

0 40 j 

H-ir 1 ng pc ttet 

1 1 1 


III P potter 

Pace 

131 

H rtlej ( ccj A Lo J 

lyo 

Ihs'clls. potter 

>31 

IWtl pc tier 


II rcul cun p Itery 

3 

|I III nc \! ernB.li 

7 

IWI nr *5 )3c tier 

itS 

HoJI ns, 1 A J pr tiers 

'nS 

Iloun 1 V j-icJtt ry 

tJJ 

Ilyllon iVitterv 

tr) 

IVSCRIfT 0N< 

Ml 

Ironst..tne d «. 

13 ^ 

Isle -wth pcjtl rj 

JkCk? Ei.T> 4>cvUer) 

>33 

JoAssen M lennail b r ^ T 


Jasper rs are 

»P 

jol nson J potter 

S 

Ki Hm Vofthkepotirr 

; 

>3^ 

1 A 1 00 E polte ?8 1 

,113 

J ambeth tt Ift 

1 " 

Leeds ^ iiro ratato^ue 

> 2 ? 

l.ped< jjoltery 

1 7 

LlltliTssto c are 

J 

I rerpool delft 

rjG 

IJtcfpooI pottery 

lAjctelt J^poUet 

isS 

Lr* gport icare 

> * 

Lt ■why 1 ottcry 

>37 

L ilretl ft are of 1 r si jp n 

>31 

Luslred Mires iSro s 

146 

MascLcu fture 

J 

Mason poller 

1 r 

Mayer IL, potter 

- ti8 

Ma er ^ \e li Id poUe » 

tJT 



J\PI \ 


*Jv> 
I V fc 


I \ r 


MftJ vij |«tlrrj 

tt 

Hi It. e It itotier 

I I 

Medltval lilrt 

« ‘ 

ll lej potier 

J 1 

'far.ioucr 

lai 

ICiiiK J p>’t cr 


Mrstorouel pittcrN 

<3 

R >1,1 ngl 4J potlrr^ 

> 9 

'Mtr 


R |,ef» jv tt 

I 3 I 

les, p uw 

1 ‘ 

1 1 jvitlrrt 

7 

McTjr ^ P" Xlm 

J'l 

Roj* jiotlfl 

"5 

Cft rt 

UO 

llA^si anlico 

3 / 

'fori j-s. N H Hrfl ■'rn tirrn “vj 

Rtc pt ft -r 

« 4 ‘ 

Jitttlal" potlerv 

13X 



M UJ. !t iffHier nre 

-I 

bVCk { t!> 

fj 



NitlUr of 1 iicrj*>- 1 

<VJ 

Sf Ai 6 & Co !■ lt<rs 

«»7 

‘'■iktiii » are 1 

1 J « G 

pfIWf 

vt7 

Sah IX » er 

’ 3 

Sf Tcvtls poll f * 

13S * 

' eft M« 

'• 5 > a 

\f' K ml Homan jjoit'-f) 

S ■ 

' u 


Nottiflgl am « 

®‘ 1 

Sn r. 

a 

\Altirs1uni tWn®wi i« 

So 1 

} ‘‘41 Jort M rl1 1.1 folltf 

‘ 5 '^ 


1 

^ ^ n» 1 r' 


QvTfC nre 

" 1 

1 *111 potiff 

■i 

Om niffit^on »t<i t nn, 

< 1 

■ V tl P tt»T 

NO 



r ^ lutcrla n 

T0( 

P\t«fR fl, p-Jllff 

jt 1 

1 Se ells \ 150 kn 1 U«t 

140 

IVx^ 1 » gli« 

1 I 

' Mtt iKler 

^ G 3 

I } II r>: poUef 


‘iJelTellHu in 

8 

P.llshb'. - 

■’■'1 

[ *ihorf C C ould ng 

' 3 t 

Pm“*appl wife 


*< lops H 1 otii-r 

S 

Place 5 > fire ^ 

55 

'll { \ ore 

3 f 

Plant H pottCT * 

’ i ; 

1 %n a * 1 . Co r- tlrr> 

I^U 

1 hs er nKMjld' 

7 

[ s«! 1 Mr I rolleitoj 

^ 3 j 

P!ai nurn lustre 

M6 i 

- 

fio 70 

Portland sav* 

UI 

1 

J putter 

no 

1 osset jots 

3 »a8t* 

1 Stafford 1 itf r cure 

r 3 

1 ntt j« tier 

>iS 

SUfforW c poll res 37, {5 9^ 

I uerlc jup 

m . 

1 111 

13 ., H” 


j SUHlC*f»0 I'**®"” ^ 

blw.1 poitcr »9 

a \ Sle\ >vn p< Iter 
I iitoiie itc 


Ql^tE'K! waiT 

n®ti 1 !Mr iis ^ 1 
Ilicl \\ pOSW 


Gj So 



i:,4 ■ lAGL 

JSU ]A 

, J; 

I'Aoe 

)|one^arcj;tii mellcfl ' 


;tope\vare whilp 


>underfand potlCQ 

: ijs 

jussex pigs n 

" M‘" 

>usi«x wsrw 

- U» 

iwan^ea poH("ry 

s U'i 

uMiiton poucrv 

*3' 

Tu-oe \V, poypr< « 


Taylor C» potter ^ 

•s ',^3 

Teayvits salt glarexf 

70 7d 

"esscllatetl «are 

Jfi U<I T 

iicVenl all wire , 

• 3‘ 

files LufriiooUklft * 

9 

ijles, Wlwl t>ni 
niciS. ilorrwnre ^ 

* 1# 

Sr 9? 

iicvtAonvel *“ ' 

-0 ' 

Uthe pig 


Toad mugs 

‘39 

r<fl IJalph potter * 

- ' 

')fl Tliomu p Iter 

* 

f< mb$tt<n« of potterv^#^ 

J' 

'ortOKMlipfl wife- * • 

,3« 

ludorpofbry •*, ^ 

■>• 'a 

'urper J poiter "* ^ 

' H4 . 

fvrnor Hilph pfjftef *" 

^ jS 


llgv oil C igl b V. 

T\ne poiiprtrs ' ^ 

t-P> nvweoulwMl 
Unci s fftl % arrs 
' t^iri ufcJ> I ■)t)rty •' 

\Aittu iTrn \V3r > '* 3? J 

^ rfH'i i^Ti jup« j ^ ■■ * j- ' 

ind^lo^ 1 

\o\f2 J^rtPcflfft 's 'fl'" 1 

* 

W \t ros jwtfer /L- ' 

Wt Igttw } Jp nTi » -*fts I 
' 4x)J 
^^SdAndncu i 
Wfllon, I p> tter jO 
^\llson r itrf xif tsi l 
^^lllett Mr II collift on » 

SVinr pr»\s on^»n^>iib *■ 

Wood Pn >di poiter loV tiQ * 
W<M«1 UoJfl» poWtt » ‘ nig I 
WcKxJ BncJ^Caldneli^'jy’^^*'^ *' 
i . V ^ ' 

iMnght J pgUer ^ 

WrUim^ire v» ^ 

*v'‘ 




3— Glazed The, Monnjocth PRJORr. 
British Mu«eiiin. Jjth C»tuT> 

S/r pfigp 










ri OM Birro'j ami Hu stcl 






S USLT Green Glezed I irci er 
\^ ilktt Collect un 
Ve pige 1 




g— Jti, GKEt> Cl WEO Bift \Rr, Ildor I'taioit 
No 3&S-cgoj 












Ij — P lWTSP Vot-LDCD ^LIP \\ ABE 

Bntsh Museum 
Sn: page 30 








I TtG •'UP DtCOBtTIO\ I/O 
Ct t si Museum 
See page 31 



••J— PiCGtV Fi\E M«5LI\0 
\o 4,t5 ivoi 
bif page 33 




•^—Teapot Astk.8^ Ware 
Schrfibcr Collection No 103^ 








— JiC rr J \oTZi FajB if£CE ' 
\o 3 

Ste iU5«» 35 






30— Iexwit, •'Cvinn.owiR Ware 
"^ chteibcr O^tcfion No icf* 
pap^ 3S 







iGfS 




3a~I’i'TTcr, “JxCTBS Dri£\M, Lwbeth Delft 
B ntish ^^aseunl. 

See page 45 







— I'.'cmx 'Lira DnwvT ruinv j 6 j ^ 

1053- 7r 
V page 3 







4:— Jio SroNEntBE, PtULVii 
Slirejber Collecimn No Sjj 
P Ce 51 











SftTTiNriuw 


.1’— /tc D«OH^ Sro^£«»Bs 
No So? 72 
Sfe pigc Si 














jQ—PmiT DvsKrr ^^eiwwoobs Oleevs Wase 
No 314 190T 










CG— 1 WE CrAMTE Ware, \e\lc & Ln 

Stc pige 118 











Oo— G roit ‘'Moniitt CiiPft Sr«rroaDj(tiiiE 
\o 2^Ti 
Sie page t3t 




71 — StATHTTE ^\l^TEK Nem-e & Co 
Schreiber Collection No 1191 
S« pages i2j 126 




72— ricuRE Vn PiGEo\ ov Nest 
No =384-1901 







75— t-iissiMiT Dvsket Lo\er Sta\d Crevm ^\A8c Leeds 
3>»9-i9o» 

S« fnge I’S 



;6— ri-ST, ■ Ai>mif\l I ord Duscan. He«ci-LA\ec« Pottebt 
Schteibfr Collection No 1119. 

Stt page 137 







7S— Candlestick, PuiTiviM Llstke Wedcivood 
No 8,/ 
ice page i+S 




